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A SHIRT THATS FULL OF FLATTERY 


WE can’T help feeling proud about the Hemp- 
STEAD Shirt. It’s a shirt style that has won its 
way to favor, not through any style innovation, 
not through any dazzling new feature, but 


through simple, old-fashioned good taste! 


HempstTEaD is a neckband style with two 
starched collars to match. It looks exceedingly 
well with these collars or with a white starched 


collar. And it has turn-back cuffs which give 


ARROW SHIfi1, 


you the opportunity of trotting out your fa- 
vorite cuff links. Throughout, HEMPpsTEaD is 
so well tailored that custom shirters might well 
learn a lesson from it. And it will always fit 
you perfectly (providing you stay the same size) 


because it is Sanforized-Shrunk. 


The HEMPSTEAD comes in a variety of digni- 
fied patterns... and is an outstanding value. 
$1.95 to $3.50. ©1933 Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


+H new shirt if one wer shrinks 


TIME, April 10, 1933 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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How a Man of 140 





- makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset by the depression. It makes no 


difference if you are worth half as much today as you 


were in 1929. 


Now, by merely following a simple, definite Retirement 


Income Plan, you can arrange to quit worl: forever fifteen 





PMOENIX MUTUAL 
RETIREMENT 


INCOME PLAN 














ean Retire in 


years from today with a monthly income guaranteed to you 
for life. Not only that, but if something should happen 


to you before that time, we would pay your wife a 


monthly income for life. Or, if you should be disabled, and 


were unable to continue your payments, we would make 


them for you, and pay you a disability income besides! 


$250 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide to retire on $250 
a month beginning at age 55. Here 
is what you get: 

I. A check for $250 when you reach 
55 and a check for $250 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before age 55. 

%.A monthly disability income for 
yourself if before retirement age 
serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for good. 

It sounds too good to be true. But 
it isn’t. There are no “catches” in 
it, for the plan is guaranteed by an 
80-year-old company with $600,000,- 
000 insurance in force. If you are 
in good physical trim, and are will- 
ing to lay aside a modest portion of 





Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


your income every month, you can 
have freedom from money worries 
and you can have all the joys of rec- 
reation or travel when the time comes 
at which every man wants them 
most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 
40. You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $250 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages you wish: 55, 60, 65, 
or 70. 

How much does it cost? When 
we know your exact age, we shall 
be glad to tell you. In the long run, 
the Plan will probably cost nothing, 
because, in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at re- 
tirement age. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Copyright 1933 
P.M.L.1,Co. 


Established in 1851 





Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You 
will receive, without cost or obli- 
gation, a copy of the interesting 
illustrated booklet shown above. 
It tells all about the 
new Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income 
Plan. Send for your 
copy of the booklet 
now. The coupon is 
for your convenience. 


INSURANCE 


ANNUITIES 








Puoentx Morvan Lire Insurance Co. 
794 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
| » . * ° ° | 
| Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, | 
“Tue Puoentx Murua Retirement 
Income Pian.” 


Name 


Date of Birth 
Business 
Address 


Home 
| Address 


Dee P-WATER V 



















“Nova Scotians and Newfoundlanders like myself have the vin 
lore of the sea bred into them. The sea is our horizon anil 
our destiny. Beyond the fishing grounds of our own Gran/ Ida 
Banks, the deep waters lure us. Our boyhood heroes ar red h 
the master mariners who take great liners across thos apres 
farther seas . . . ‘deep-water men’. Where the young lant. bridg 
lubber thinks of being a fireman or a cowboy, we dream found 
of commanding a ship . . . a big Cunarder, preferably, knovr 
Purne 


“For to us the name Cunard meant something. Halifa,  ),. y 
where I went to school, had not only been the first westem 


ships 
port-of-call of Cunard ships, but claimed distinction as the a 
home town of the founder of the Line. Later .. . as I sailed “a 
‘banana’ ships to the West Indies, tramp steamers aroun( ‘eke’ 


the world, and for a climax the famous ‘Roosevelt’ from 


Captain Robert A. Bartlett, the famous Arctic explorer, and 
Captain R. V. Peel, R. D., R. N. R., meet again on the bridge of 
the Mauretania. Their aquaintance began in Reykjavik, Iceland, 
when Captain Peel was taking the Carinthia on a North Cape 
cruise, and Captain Bartlett was bound for northern Greenland. 





Genera 


crew of 


CU 


Dropping the anchor. The Chief Officer, boatswain and carpenter awal 


the signal, ready to unscrew the brakes of the flanged ‘gypsy’ on th vee 
windlass that holds the huge chain. There are 165 fathoms (990 fee! Aauie . 
of this chain and the 12-ton anchor must be let go the moment th mine 
captain gives the command, in order to take hold before wind and tid comple 
re ; .. . might force the ship out of position, called ‘taking up a foul berth 
Wireless operators A. F. Porter and R. W. Rankin at the receiving st i At 
sets of the Aquitania. Six wireless engineers and operators man the ome 
powerful radios which, directly and by relays, maintain constant com- SEE Y 
munication between Cunard ships and any point in the civilized world. 
Pas: 


@ For 10 successive years Cunard and Associated lines have carried mor 
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MEN 4 Captain Bot Bartlett 


which Peary made his historic dash to the Pole . . . I 
learned more about Cunard. 


“I dare say I’ve seen on half the oceans of the world that 
ved house-flag with the climbing lion. I’ve judged Cunard 
seamanship by the severest test I know .. . from the 
bridge of my own ship when, in a thick fog, I suddenly 
found myself athwart the bows of a big Cunarder. I’ve 
known Cunard officers . . . from the gallant Captain 
Turner who brought Peary and me back from Europe in 
the Mauretania, to many of those who navigate Cunard 
ships today. I know now why our old sailing-masters in 
Brigus and Halifax used Cunard as an example to impress 
and inspire us. They had such officers in mind... ‘deep- 
water men’ who on all the seven seas stand unexcelled.” 








General inspection... an important feature of the disciplinary routine aboard all Cunarders. Staff Captain A. T. Mott, R. D., R. N. R., and 
Chief Officer C. G. Illingworth review the ship's crew on the quarterdeck of the Aquitania. Upper right, Chief Officer B. H. Davies directs the 
crew of the Mauretania as they cast off lines. A quartermaster holds himself ready to signal the bridge the moment the last cable is slipped. 
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CUNARD XLINE TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


AQUITANIA...! BERENGARIA...? 





Vauretania will make a 


Af 5 P ; , ; ee. 
Mter months of labor and a huge expenditure, the | series of 12-day sum- Extensive alterations carried out without stint in the 
Aquitania in her reconstructed form now offers a great mer cruises . wife don't Be rengaria, too, provide a large number of new out- 
many new staterooms of surprising size and luxury. A | plan your vacation until side rooms with bath. The spaciousness and modernity 
complete theatre and concert hall has been added. | you jet full particulars. of these rooms offer a new note in transatlantic luxury. 
Aquitania sails May 10.. May 27.. June 15 | atte J Berengaria sails April 26.. May 18.. June 7 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT + NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER + OR CUNARD LINE + 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Passengers to and from Europe than any other line or group of lines @ 
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‘CLICQUOT/ 


S sparkling 
as hospitality itself! As mellow 
as friendship! Delicious alone or 
as a mixer. No wonder Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale is gratefully 
sipped by those who know that 


good things do not change... 


that they’re always well worth 


having and well worth the cost. 


CLICQUOT 
CLUB 


GINGE 






Pale Dry and 


Golden 
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Ickus in Pennsylvania 


Sirs: : 
Trme erred not. They may pronounce it 
Ick-ees in Illinois (Time, March 20), but back 


in good old Pennsylvania where Harold L. was 
born, it is still pronounced Ick-us, as you had 
it at first. nal _— 
Personally, I prefer the original pronunciation, 
HELEN CUSTER BISHOP 
(His Cousin) 


Chestnut Hill, Pa. 





“M-m-mm” to JV ampus 
Sirs: 

Time’s statement under Education in the 
March 27 issue, “The eighth consideration, new 
to non-Nebraskans was ‘M-mm,’’’ occasioned 
considerably more amazement in the Wampus 
editorial office than either the earthquake or 
Professor Dickinson’s mathematical capers of 
1932. “M-mm” and the contest True had refer- 
ence to were the none too healthy brain-childs of 
one Charles E. Van Landingham, Wampus edi- 
torial staff member and campus news sleuth at 
the University of Southern California. 

Conceived and executed last December, tabu- 
lations of the girls’ contest appeared in our Janu- 
ary issue. ... Nebraska’s running the identi- 
cal contest, less the approved credit line for re- 
print rights, may be explained in that their 
Awgwan ran both contests in one issue, gave a 
slightly different interpretation and one less “‘m” 
to Van Landingham’s ‘‘M-m-mm.” 

The Southern California Wampus takes pleas- 
ure in joining hands with Time in an inspired 
triumphant march toward concise, accurate detail 
in magazine editing, by submitting for your 
consideration the enclosed January and Febru- 
ary Wampus tear sheets. ; 

To Time: A complimentary subscription to 
the Southern California comic-monthly Wampus. 

DEAN HARREL 
Business Manager 

University of Southern California Wampus 

University Park, Los Angeles 

To Wampus: full credit, after examina- 
tion of the evidence, for originating 
“M-m-mm” to designate general sex ap- 
peal. Awgwan went a step further, used 
*“Q-o00” to define masculine appeal.—Eb. 


Elegant Indians 
Sirs: 

Beneath a pornographic picture of Betty Comp- 
ton (Time, Nov. 21, 1932) you write “The 
Maharajah is interested in reform’ and in the 
article on same page you refer to Colonel Sir 
Shri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharajah 
of Mysore, and further state that the ex-Mayor 


of New York, Mr. J. J. Walker, was about to 
return the visit of the Maharajah. In Time 
(Dec. 5) is a cut giving a photograph of the 


“Maharajah” and his friend. 

Time is in grievous error. Ignorant TIME 
will learn with surprise that the photograph is 
that of the Yuvarajah of Mysore (heir-apparent). 
The Maharajah himself has never gone to Eu- 
rope or America, is a devout, god-fearing and 
good man. He visited the sacred spots on the 
Himalaya in 1931. A prompt retraction will, 
it is hoped, follow. 

In Time (Dec. 5) you refer to the jabbering 








“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME : es ge ees 


Indian delegates at the Round Tabk 
Conference. Your conception of these men js 
I suppose, of persons dressed something like 
Tarzan, with bows and arrows, ready to doa 
hula hula should my lord Reading or my lord 
Irwin not agree to their views. It is of cours 
difficult for people in the U. S. to conceive thi 
these men are dressed as elegantly as Mr. Jimm 
Walker himself and are as polished and cul- 
tured as the Marquis of Lothian. They do not 
jabber but speak finer English than that I hear 
in many a place in the U. S. Slang words an 
swear words are very conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Your surprise at some Indian having mor 
than one wife is natural and so is mine as wel 
as that of other Indians while reading (p. 41 
same issue) ‘Carolyn McDonald Walters Bron. 
son Burgess Chevallier Garden White Luigi Hat. 
field Willis Paschal, 57, Louisiana’s most-we 
woman (TIME, May 18, 1931); and Rober 
McManus, 50, wholesale fish dealer; in Colum. 
bus, La. Widowed three times... . or the 
announcement about the Denver heiress DeTar 
DeTarr and again now DeTarr. Are there an 
more DeTarr brothers, anyway? 

However, like Time very much and congratvu- 
late the people of U. S. for being served wit! 
such a fine newsmagazine. Read it from cover 
to cover and always anxiously wait for the next 
issue. Shall be glad to see ForTUNE or other 
publications from the same office. 

Since taking to Time, have a peculiar vo 
cabulary, for instance, tycoon, pulp magazines 
cloture, newsworthy, and so on. 

Shall be glad to hear from Time readers fro 
different States of the Union. 


B. B. MuNpDKUR 


of the 


Pusa, Bihar, India 


on) 





Security on Its Toes 
Sirs: 

As a director of the Security Banknote C 
I was interested in your recent article on Amet- 
ican Bank Note Co... However, Time’s accurac 
of which it can justly be proud, has slipped 4 
cog. 

Your issue of March 13 carries a statemer 
regarding scrip, to the effect that Americ: 
Bank Note Co. is the only company “that coul 
do the job and do it on time.” As you probab 
know, there are ten companies in the U. S. ( 
which the American Banknote Co. is the largest 
equipped to produce stock certificates, bor 
and other securities of such character as ar 
required for listing on the New York Sto 
Exchange (the most exacting body in the worl 
in the standards which it sets for banknot 
work). These ten companies are also equipp 
to produce checks, banknotes, stamps, clearir 
house certificates, scrip, etc.; and at least « 
of them, Security Banknote Co., with factor 
in Philadelphia, received orders during the r 
cent bank holiday for millions of pieces of su 
scrip from its offices throughout the countr 
It, too, went suddenly into a 24-hour-a-d 
production, and delivered on time. In fact, 
one instance, when American Bank Note f 
down on delivery of some of its certificate 
Security was called in at the eleventh hour ! 
help the bankers out of a jam, and in the i 
credible period of less than 48 hours, delivere 
part of a large order of temporary clearing hot 
certificates for use until American Bank N 
could deliver. 

No doubt, some, if not all, of the other eig 
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Au actual photograph of 
Vrank L. McKinney, Pres- 
ident of the South Boston 
Bank & Trust Company of 
Virginia, showing his son 
how money grows at com- 
pound interest. Mr. Me- 
Kinney owns three Inves- 
tors Syndicate certificates. 
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How to Teach a 


Boy the Value of 


“( _ Dad, will a dollar grow to a dollar 


and a half if you just leave it alone?” 


Money 


Syndicate and as these grow in value, this meth- 


— od becomes an increasingly interesting game. 
le on Amer. 
"Ss accurac} 
is slipped 4 


“That’s the theory of compound interest,” “One of these certificates is for you. We'll use 


» wane says Frank L. McKinney to his boy. “I have it for your college education. 
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handle money unless you show him an example? 
Bank Ne 


taal INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


y oA Founded 1894 —~2 


Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . 


seen many men make money. But most of , , ' 
y y “Another is for me. as I believe that this 


them lose it again simply because they can’t ; , ; 

¥ = systematic plan gives the most certain pro- 
leave it alone. ae : é oa 

vision against the needs of old age. 

“That sounds to me like a good game, Dad. ; 
‘ ‘ How much do you take your boy into your 
It must be fun to set a goal, start with a little : ) ; 
; ue confidence? 
every month and watch it grow. 


é ¢ : ? ’ What do you tell him of your plans? 
“It is the most interesting game in all business y E 


. . . : « — . s 
—and it is the most certain of success. Or haven’t you any plan? 


“For some time I have been carrying a sub- | How can you expect your boy to know how to 


stantial amount of certificates with Investors 


. Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 





Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans whereby an in- 
dividual, or company, can adopt a systematic plan for 
accumulating money over a period of years. 

More than 210,000 individuals and businesses now use 
Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans. The most common 
purposes for which Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans 
are used are: Education of Children, Independence at 
50, 55, or 60; Means and Leisure for Travel; Business 
Expansion or Reserve; Acquiring a Home; Creating a 
Second Income, 


The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed $50,- 
000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate 
has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 
years, in good times and bad, it has never defaulted 
for so much as a single day in the payment of its matur- 
ities, loans, cash surrenders, or any other obligation. 
Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will be 
pleased to send complete information to any person 
interested in a plan embodying the advantages of con- 
tinuous and self-selected obligatory thrift. 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. T34, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, or consult phone book for address of office 
im your city. 

I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a 


small part of my income for a specific purpose. 
Name 


Address 
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THE STEEL WITH AN 
ETERNAL LUSTRE 


@ Doesn't rust. Doesn't stain. Doesn't even 





yo *7 a 


Z 


we 


tarnish. 


Has filled a gap in many an industry where 


a bright new metal was needed to put new 


life in sales and product. F yc 
to 
Has banished the costly specter of corrosion. | Ben 
Resists acids and is easily cleaned. cause | 
amoun 
, , . , read ir 
Yet, with all its amazing properties, Enduro he 
eadlt 
is intensely practical—easy to fabricate. Can a com 
both 
be welded, soldered, cast, drawn. Comes fcht. 
in sheets, strips, tubes—almost any way = M 
, a 
you want it. Stronger than carbon steel. 

Take 
Its uses, increasing rapidly every day, are 7 y 
able, t 
almost limitless. you re 
numbe 
Republic, who introduced Enduro, has the \ wf 
easily, 
largest facilities in the world for its production scienti 
—and offers a fund of practical information — 
draw t 


about it to merchants, contractors, fabricators, 
you ne 


engineers and manufacturers. Send for the you ne 
set of booklets that tell the fascinating story. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


WORLD'S LEA RG € ST CA PAC TT? FOR STAINLESS st Set PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION ,, 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO PRs GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHI? 
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TWILIGHT ZONE 
The deceptive half light be- 
tween obvious darkness and 
adequate illumination. 





TWILIGHT 
ZONE* 





How to make reading 
in bed a joy 









F you get headaches when you try Get your money ’s worth written on your lighting bills, not on 
to read in bed it is not because : rr ' the lamp’s price tag. 

a rae : 7 One thing more. In addition to mak- . 

reading in bed is bad for you’, as : 


ing sure that you get enough light, | Make up your mind to get your 
grandmother used to say. It is be- : ; : % aye he wae 
tee sa ppc Pag eae , make sure that you get this light at money’s worth. Standardize on 
cause you are n retting > proper ae © he pps : 

y oT ee tage. sia lowest cost. Testing laboratories find Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. For, 
amount of light. You are trying to é C ; es s Naps. By 
din a Twilicht Zone =e that lamps of standard A/azda quality like other Westinghouse products, 
read ina Twilight Zone*. a be , = ae : 

—_ give from 10% to 40% more light for Westinghouse Mazda Lamps are 
Reading in bed should be a joy and the current consumed than do cheap, —_ made according to precise, exacting 
a comfort after a hard day. If it inferior lamp bulbs. Pennies saved in standards. They are uniform, thrifty, 
bothers your eyes you need more buying cheap, inferior lamp bulbs dependable—as fine as a half cen- 
: > ae ° shies, é . ‘ . 
light. Prove it tonight. mean dollars lost in wasted current. tury of lamp manufacturing expe- 


For the true cost of any lamp is _ rience can make them. 


Make the phone book test 


Take your telephone book to bed 
with you. Make yourself comfort- 
able, then open it at random. Can 
you read any name, address or phone 
number rapidly and with perfect 
ease? You should be able to do so 
easily, for the telephone book is 
scientifically designed for perfect 
legibility under proper light. So, if 
you can’t, if you have to squint, or 


need to know. 
draw the book close to your face, 
you need higher wattage lamps and 


you need them now. 


~-Westinghouse MAZDA 
WNTRULY ECONOMICAL LAM P G 


ALWAYS REMEMBER THIS 


.. if the lamps you look at bear 


the Westinghouse trademark, 


that’s all you really 
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agirtoday.... 
and gone tomorrow, 


A sorry picture, indeed, is the man or woman who remembers 
that “only yesterday my head of hair was the admiration of my 
friends.” The kind of care you give your hair today is reflected in 
tomorrow's crop. This is because there is a constant shedding of 
hair going on all the time. If the scalp is healthy, the shed hairs 
are replaced by a new, healthy growth. Regular ’Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic treatments insure this new growth. Before every shampoo | 
apply the Tonic generously to the scalp; massage until it tingles | 
and the scalp moves loosely. Then shampoo. These Tonic treat- 
ments cleanse and tone the scalp, keep the glands normal and 
active, promote an abundant replacement 
fF hair. Your druggist sells ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic. Barbers everywhere recommend 
and use it. |wo sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


Look for the trademark Vaseline when you 
buy. If you don't see it you are not getting the 


genuine product of the Chesebrough Manufac- 
turing Co., Cons’d., 17 State St., New York. 


aseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Copr. 1933, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons"d 








April 10, 19 
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companies could report having made scrip. Tp} 
whatever service was needed. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


one, Vi 
Dog Racing’s Dignity 
Sirs: 

Your statement ‘commonest objection 


legalizing pari-mutuel betting on horse races 
might pave the way for gambling on dog race 
slot-machines, lotteries,” in March 20 issue 
Time is grossly unfair to dog racing. 

Reason: it leads the reader to believe that dy 
races, slot machines, and lotteries are gamblix 
devices of the same rank in respect. This isn 
true, 

Horse racing, generally accepted the wor 
over as the “king of sports,’ and dog rac 
are on a par with each other in a point-by-po 
comparison. Nowhere that both are legally p 
mitted is dog racing looked upon with less dig 
nity than horse racing. 

Dog races are as honest, if not more so, th 
horse races, and proof of this can be had. Bb 
tors wager on horse and dog races upon s 


| facts as breeding, form, past performances, « 


dition of track, weather, distances, etc. Wi) 
ever heard of playing a slot machine or buyi 
a lottery ticket on such knowledge? Then yw 
even lead people to think badly of dog racing 
at least include horse racing, as long as it 
so evident the writer is not well informed ont 
actual present day facts? ... 

Your readers undoubtedly would appreciate 
story giving the facts about dog racing as ¢ 
ducted in this State. As a member of the Inte 
national Greyhound Racing Association (pare 
body of dog racing in the U. S.) I would appr 
ciate your consideration of this matter. 

HArrRY SULLIVAN 

Miami Beach Kennel Club 

Miami Beach, Fla. 


Dog racing inspires confidence becaw 
there are no jockeys. It has never ¢ 


| joyed a prestige, in owners and sponsor 
| comparable to the prestige of the turf- 





Ep. 
Fairbanks’ Bartlett 
| Sirs: 


| In your issue of Feb. 27, p. 25 under Scier 

you refer to Capt. Bob Bartlett as the wr 

| to the New York Times of the article mentior 
This Time—all wrong. 

The writer is E. L. (Bob) Bartlett, until 

| cently associate editor of the Fairbanks 

Miner—a daily newspaper serving this ¢ 
munity of 2,500 people. 

He is a local boy, the son of pioneer par 
and was a boyhood schoolmate of Bob Cr 
ford, who is well known to you, and a sin 
type of chap. 

He is now on his way to Washington, D 
to take the position of secretary to the De 

| gate from Alaska—Anthony J. Diamond 
cently elected. ... 
Joun A. McIntost 


Fairbanks, Alas ské 1 


Atherton Me thed 


Sirs: 

Gertrude Atherton complains that you did 
review her Adventures of a Novelist whe 
appeared last year (Time, March 27). And 

| adds that it may be just as well, as you “pr 

| ably would have said something nasty al 
fA 

Perhaps, as I was, you were a little fright 
off on Mrs. Atherton’s book. Although | 
pared advertising on it, for several mor 


+ 


nothing could persuade me to read it. B 
| long illness last summer gave me plenty oft 
| to tackle a thick biography. And after rea 


it—it took me four days during which I } 
to lay it down—I wrote Mrs. Atherton a let 
Among other things I asked her how she ¢ 
write such a long book and retain its vibr 
to the very end. In the very next mail ! 
California I received her reply. Part of it 
perhaps interest you. 
“As to method,” writes Mrs. Atherton, 
| is mine: I write a chapter by hand, generall 
| top speed. Then I copy it on the typew 
When the book is finished I copy it all 
| again, revising as I go along. At one tif 
wrote the whole thing at top speed and revs 
| later; but I find a combination of the 
methods more __ satisfactory. The _ alter 
periods of comparative leisure prevent ! 


doubtedly all were on their toes alert to ole] 


ALFRED R. HUNTER , 
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For Houses .. 


A Market 


As big as all Pacific Coast TIME’s 420.000 Best Customer families spend 


cities combined $105.850,000 annually on new houses, according 
* 


4 


to estimates based on recent market research. 
Among Average Customers it would take 1,450,- 
3. Di 


000 families to equal that volume,—a market as 
pack, 


big as the entire urban population along the st hae’ 
14s j 


cn ieee : 
Pacific Coast. 
‘5 — my m 


ME 


*MARKETS BY INCOMES, Retail Credit Investigations, etc 
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s >_> 
it 1. Experiment. . .“Well, I don’t know, son. I tried 


one last year, and that coolness was too much of a change 
for me. But maybe I ought to try again, as you suggest.” 


2. Clue... ‘Here I am, on my fifth or sixth Spud. Funny 
...-_I don’t taste the menthol the way I did at the start. 


Say, that’s a clue worth tracking down.” 





spend 


yrding 
arch.” 
450, 
hot a 3. Discovery...“ Yes, sir, the proof is in the second 
pack. Why, I don’t even notice the menthol any more! But 





io the. / é 
; it has its points. Makes the tobacco taste better. . . keeps 


my mouth cool and clean. Mouth-happiness ... that’s it!” 


Tue Axton-Fisuer Topacco Co., Inc., Lovisvitie, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 15c 


fons, ele. (25¢ IN CANADA) 














































mental fatigue which so often betrays itself at 
the end of a long book.” ' 
“But,” she continues, modestly, “I can only § 


TIME April 10, 1933 (9) April 1 
speak from experience. Other methods may be 


——— 
better. Every young writer must experiment 


for himself.” 
soun d S the C all to a n S W i ae also confess that I have disliked every 


other Atherton book. But this is real and quite 
unforgettable. If for nothing else read it for 


her description of George Atherton’s demise dur- 
ing an ocean voyage and how his body was , 


shipped to her in a keg of rum, buried beneath 49 
mS 


a shipment of citrus fruit—so the superstitious 
sailors should know nothing of a jinx on board, 
In Adventures of a Novelist Mrs. Atherton says, 
worsteds ...varied colors and patierns too, that George Moore’s face reminded her of 


Tweeds and flannels, serges and 

































reflect trim lines in thousands of sales- a “‘satyr crossed with a codfish”—a quotation 
: ae ; that found its way even into Moore’s obituary 

room mirrors. Critical glances approve notices a few weeks back! 

...notes are jotted in order books. Amy VANDERBILT 


Spring is abroad on the Avenue... New York City 


. Blaker Advertising Agency 
awakening new moods, new hopes, new 
. *“_* 2 
longings ...and new opportunities. ‘ . = Mi 
| Prayer Wheel Piety 
Sirs: 
. a Sa a : a Ref. Time® March 27, p. 19, “Stunt.” 
EHIND the smartness and style A continuous pulpit reading of 773.7 words WOT 
exhibited by many a mer- per minute for 1,000 minutes of vocal Biblical 
Leg Pig isthenics is not only obviously impossible, but is 
chant along America’s avenues also, to true Christians, inane. 
fo) 


Biblicalisthenics of such more than amazing 


are Cleveland labels. rapidity can have resulted only in a mumble 


Cleveland’s apparel industrv jumble of sounds. Its religious effectiveness is 
: / on the below-bottom level of Oriental prayer 
must hold itself constantly alert wheeling, where the formula is: salvation is di- 
ro : Seas : sling tambon rectly proportionate to the number of revolutions 

to changing seasons, styles, tastes. per wheel per minute. 
nust all industry. Changing _If, they have done nothing else, I am sure 
So1 - / oo Cincinnati Bible readers have given their God 

times bring opportunity... and a headache. 


' » of today’s new —_ ALLAN KAZUNAS 
some of today's new opportuni- ieee 


ties are to be found in the Fourth a 
Federal Reserve District. rime & Time 


J en eee rae eee a Sirs: 
Centrally placed in its contacts While reading the letter of Oliver La Farge 
with this district’s varied indus- and the account of his sojourn in the Guatemalian 
: ¥ Le him mountains (TimE, March 20), the thought oc 
tries, Central United National curred to me that Time might be interested in 
— : ° hearing something as to its reception here amon 
Bank of Cleveland 1S equipped by the felons. To the best of ses knowledge, a 
experience to guide those who own is the only copy within this walled city of 
4 a a‘ some 4,700 odd souls. Time (amount) is of 
contemplate enlarged distribu- course the subject foremost in the minds of the 
ti Sentiietnn : — most of us here, and the one redeeming feature 
lon facies, new plants, OF of knowing that another Monday is approaching C 
bank connections in this region is the fact that it means another copy of Tine, 
. : © There is almost always a scramble as to who ) 
... who recognize the importance shall read it as soon as my cell-mate and I have te 
° eae finished with it. It is passed on into innumer- 
of meeting central opportunities able hands and thence back to me to be held as one of 
4 ‘ ” 4 P a a ready reference in case of disputes which are 
with a central point of view. not infrequent, and on diverse aes. bi ae the firs 
No. 39704 
Missouri State Penitentiary You 


Jefferson City, Mo. 

——— thing t 

Conservator ; 
In looking up the word conservator in my one sit 

Century Dictionary, the second definition given 


° A . o =e ] , 
| is “a person appointed to superintend idiots, dont ¢ 
| lunatics, etc., manage their property and _ pre 
serve it from waste.” spark ’ 
> 4 


Lyp1a K. STIFF 


Johnstown, Pa. 





Th 


TIME 











The Weekly Newsmagazine One th 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) . 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. physica 


Managing Editor: John S. Martin. * 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds for ou 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: y 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noe : 
F. Busch, David Cort, Washington Dodge II, tional 1 


J. T. Everitt, Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, 
& E N ix R A i, | N I L E D ‘Allen Grover, David W. Hulburd Jr., Huber 
Kay, E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. > 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine Jt, 


Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 
N A | I O N A i B AN K Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 
7 : Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
. should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
C1, [ d Changes of address: Two weeks notice ff 
o evetan quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. . 
anne Member of the Federal Reserve S stem Address all. correspondence regarding subscrif 
> “< Y tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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America can't find enough | ) 
words to describe these new 


utomatic% 


Automobiles 


L half imagine you are living 
ten years ahead, when you drive 


one of these automatic Studebakers 


the first time. 


You find you have scarcely any- 


thing to do but steer. You start with 
one simple switch of a key. You 


don’t even have to think of your 


spark, your carburetor or your choke. 


The world’s first cars with 
“mechanical brains” 


One thing after another that requires 


physical effort in other cars is done 
for you automatically in these sensa- 


tional new Studebakers. 


840 


AND UP, F.0.8. FACTORY 





* 


You stop at the touch of your toe tip 
—thanks to Power Brakes—the great 
engineering achievement of the year. 

Twelve uncanny “‘mechanical 
brains” are always infallibly and alert- 
ly at work—automatically “thinking” 


for you as well as acting for you— 
automatically relieving you of most 


of the work and worry of driving. 


TUDEBA 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS 


1; 











No other cars in existence—no mat- 


ter how new 





can offer anything 
comparable to the thrilling perform- 
ance and automatic simplicity of these 


new Studebakers. 


Drive one of them and you'll realize 


that Studebaker is giving you today 
the kind of motoring all cars will 


endeavor to duplicate in the future. 


ER 


PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 


SARATOGA 


1777. From Washington came this message to Gates: “Bourgoyne’s success will bring his ruin. For 
now he is acting in detachments.” ...Washington was right. Gates cut off part of Bourgoyne’s forces, 
then turned to smash the remainder at Saratoga...For Washington, supreme strategist, knew that 
battles ave won by those who concentrate their forces on a key objective. 




















@ Advertisers know that no member of the family —_ of more than 1,800,000 families...a means of con _ before 


can safely be overlooked. For today, as never be- _centrated attack on the key objective of Americat__ on the 
fore, purchases are being made in “family council.” business. That’s why advertisers of 1933, wh The 
But how can they reach the entire family | must make their dollars work harder than eve ently, 


without doing an inconsistent, hit-and-run job? 
The return to family life has emphasized the 


power and effectiveness of a great advertising 


Lhe 
medium... The American Magazine. f F } CricaDl 


For here is a means of reaching every member 
Larst with all 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPAN.. 





“| SEE YOU’VE PUT 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FIRST ON THE LIST.” 












| 


——= re ' : “YES...THIS YEAR | BELIEVE IN 
: 7 , CONCENTRATING ON THE MEDIUM 
WHICH HITS THE FAMILY 
AS A GROUP.” 


i 


| 






BATT 


From the strategists of the past comes one important message to the business generals of the present: 
“Choose your key objective. Then mass your forces to take it in a concentrated attack.” 
The key objective of American business today is the family. And the wise strategist, whose 


dollars must work harder than ever before, is concentrating on the family as a group. 





, of cot before, are putting The American Magazine first 


merical ontheir lists. 


MAca 
3, whi They are reaching the entire family... consist- FIRS T ZINE 
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For roug 


So many faces are sore at incompetent razors that 
Gem’s smooth work has convinced millions of men 
(who never before knew the comfort of a straight- 
blade shave) that on/y a Gem can keep rough chins 
and tender skins on friendly terms. 

It cost us $660,000.00 to translate the tugless, 
barber-shop stroke into a new frame which dual- 
aligns the edge so precisely that it can’t scuff, skip 
or skid—and glides through the wiriest stub- 
ble without an ouch or a grouch in its wake. 
Gem Micromatic Razors are built in one 
piece with noremovable parts. Designed with 7 
such simplicity and strength that we'll bet 


a lifetime guarantee you can’t break yours. 


Z 
. . I 
Gem Safety Razor Corporation I 
Dept. T5, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Enclosed find 25¢ for complete trial Gem set ; 
with a single- and a double- edge blade and : 
the same gold-plated Gem Micromatic Razor \ 
now featured in regular $1.00 outfits. 1 

1 

1 

! 


PRINT NAME..-.-----------.~~-.-- 


chins 










and thin skins! 


Surgical steel Gem Blades (single- or double- 


edged) won’t “welch” either. 50% thicker—stropped 





4840 separate times—and you can’t exhaust their 
keenness until you’ve had many times your money’s 
worth in shaving and saving. 

We may toot a loud horn, but there are so many 
things to “blow”? about in the famous Gem 
Micromatic and its amazing blades, that for 
25c we'll forward any Doubting Thomas 
a complete test set with a single- and a 
=¥., double-edge blade, and the latest gold- 
way plated Gem Micromatic Razor, now being 

featured in Gem’s regular $1.00 outfits. 


Coupon, do your duty! 


MICROUOMATIC 


RAZOR 2.2 BLADES 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Roosevelt Week 

“IT seek an end to the threatened loss of 
homes and productive capacity now faced 
by hundreds of thousands of American 
farm families,’ President Roosevelt told 
Congress last week when he sent to the 
Capitol for speedy enactment his bill for 
refinancing agricultural mortgages. His 
land- leasing - domestic - allotment - cotton 
pool measure now in the Senate’s hands is 
designed to raise commodity prices and 
thus put cash into the farm industry from 
the bottom by direct subsidies (see p. 18). 
His mortgage bill is meant to ease the 
debt load pressing down on the farm from 
the top. The two pieces of legislation 
complemented each other in purpose, 
would probably be fused into one by Con- 
gress. 

President Roosevelt was aiming at “a 
more equitable adjustment of the princi- 
pal of the [farm] debt and a reduction of 
interest rates which in many instances are 
so unconscionably high as to be contrary 
to a sound public policy . . . to restore 
to [farmers] the hope of ultimate free 
ownership of their own land.”* To ac- 
complish this the Federal Land Banks, 
under Henry Morgenthau Jr.’s Farm 
Credit Administration, were to issue $2,- 
000,000,000 worth of 4% bonds, the Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing the interest. The 
Land Banks were to swap these bonds for 
mortgages—a transaction involving little 
or no cash exchange. In the swapping, 
the principal of frozen mortgages was to 
be scaled down. This the mortgage hold- 
ers—banks, insurance companies—would 
not mind in view of their improved secur- 
ity. Farmers would pay the Land Banks 
4}% on their new mortgages and be free 
from foreclosure for at least two years. 
@ By another of his quick, bold pen-squig- 
gles, President Roosevelt last week created 
a brand-new military pension system for 
the U. S. and saved the Treasury more 
than $400,000,000. By authority of the 
Economy Act, he issued a set of twelve 
long regulations, prepared by Budget Di- 
rector Douglas over the loud objections 
of the veterans’ lobby and affecting some 
1,400,000 pensioners after July 1. To be 
weeded out of the pension garden are 
about 406,000 veterans drawing pay for 
disabilities in no way connected with the 
W ar. Only those permanently and totally 
disabled in civil life stay on the rolls, and 
they get $20 per month instead of $40. 
Veterans with service-connected disabili- 
tes take a 20% cut. The blind soldier 
with a leg blown off in action now drawing 


Gone n 
9275 per month must get along on $250. 


+P 
up. 


arm mortgage interest averages from 8% 


Pensions of widows of veterans who died 
in service remain the same. Spanish War 
veterans go on the same pay basis as 
World War veterans, except that those 
over 62 get $6 per month regardless of 
their physical condition. Pensioners get 
docked 50% for living outside the U. S. 
or its possessions. 

Explained President Roosevelt of this 
long step towards balancing the Budget: 
“T do not want any veteran to feel that 
he and his comrades are being singled out 
to make sacrifices. ... The regulations 
issued are but an integral part of our 
economy program. I ask | veterans | 
to appreciate that not only does their 
welfare but also the welfare of every 
American citizen depend upon the main- 
tenance of the credit of their Government 
and that every citizen in every walk of 
life is being called upon to share in this.” 
@ Three days prior President Roosevelt 
issued orders clipping 15% from the pay 
of every Federal employe, civil and mili- 


tary. Excuse: Living costs have dropped 
21.7% since 1928. Estimated savings: 
$1 25,000,000. 

@ By Presidential appointment Harry 
Hines Woodring, onetime Governor of 
Kansas, became Assistant Secretary of 
War. President Roosevelt also picked 


Sumner Wells of Maryland to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State, Daniel Wil- 
liam MacCormack, Scotch-born New 
York banker, to be Commissioner General 
of Immigration, Alfred Vernon Dalrymple, 
California lawyer, to be Director of 
Prohibition in the Department of Justice 
and Claude G. Bowers of New York to be 
Ambassador to Spain. He _ considered 
making Ruth Bryan Owen. daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan, the first woman 
to represent the U. S. in an important 





diplomatic office, as Minister to Den 
mark. 
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THE CONGRESS 

Work Done 
The House: 
@ Passed a Senate biil authorizing the 
President to put jobless men to work at 
reforestation, sent it to the President. 
@ Passed (299-to-29) a bill making it a 
crime to publish secret State documents 
deemed prejudicial to the safety or inter- 
est of the U. S.; sent it to the Senate. 
The measure, carrying a penalty of ten 
years in prison and $10,000 fine, was mys- 
terious!y rushed through at the request of 
the Administration, presumably to prevent 
publication by a onetime Government 
cryptographer of secret Wartime informa- 
tion. 
@, Passed (153-to-59) 
moving limitations on 
scriptions for whiskey; 
President (see p. 32 
The Senate: 

@ Passed (55-to-17) a bill authorizing the 
R. F. C. to make outright gifts of $500,- 
000,000 to states for unemployment relief; 
sent it to the House. 
@ Passed a House bill providing for 3.2% 
beer sales in the District of Columbia, 
after outlawing them from Federal build- 
ings: sent it to conference 
@ Passed a bill authorizing the President 
to put jobless men to work in the woods; 
sent it to the House (see above) 
@ Received from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee a favorable (11-to-3) report on a bill 
by Alabama's Black establishing a five- 
day, 30-hour week for industry engaged 
in interstate commerce. 


a Senate bill re- 
physicians’ pre- 
sent it to the 


6 
Caveat Venditor 

“While the information contained herein is not 
guaranteed, it has been obtained from sources 
which we consider reliable.’ 

Last week the White House passed a 
sentence of death on this familiar im- 
munity tag regularly appended in tiny type 
at the bottom of stock promotion circulars. 
True to his Party platform. President 
Roosevelt sent one more special message 
to Congress in which he said: “I recom- 
mend . . . legislation for Federal super- 
vision of traffic in investment securities 
in interstate commerce The public 
in the past has sustained losses 
through practices neither ethical nor hon- 
est on the part of many persons and cor- 
porations selling securities. Of course, the 
Federal Government cannot and should 
not take any action which might be con- 
strued as approving or guaranteeing that 
newly issued securities are sound in the 
sense that their value will be maintained 
or that the properties which they repre- 
sent will earn profit. There is, however, 
an obligation upon us to insist that every 


severe 
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issue of new securities to be sold in inter- 
state commerce shall be accompanied by 
full publicity and information, and that no 
essentially important element attending 
the issue shall be concealed from the buy- 
ing public. This proposal adds to the 
ancient rule of caveat emptor |‘Let the 
buyer beware’] the further doctrine: “Let 
the seller also beware’ [caveat venditor |. 
It puts the burden of telling the whole 
truth on the seller. It should give impetus 
to honest dealing in securities and thereby 
bring back public confidence.” 

The bill to compel “full publicity and 
information” on security issues was the 
handiwork of Democrat Huston Thomp- 


son, onetime chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. It was largely pat- 
terned after Britain’s Companies Act. 


Five years in jail and a $5.000 fine awaited 
the crooked U. S. stock promoter or cor- 
poration official who today must be caught 
by the roundabout charge of “using the 
mails to defraud.” The proposed legisla- 
tion did not make all stock issues fool- 
proof but it did attempt to divide invest- 
ment sheep from speculative goats. When 
House hearings started on the measure 
during the week, Representatives were 
shocked to learn from a Department of 
Commerce expert that of the $50.000,000,- 
ooo worth of securities sold in the U. S. 
in the last 13 years, one-half were “unde- 
sirable or worthless.” 

The Federal Securities Act sets up the 
following machinery: 

1) The Federal Trade Commission is 
made a registration office for all securities 
to be sold in interstate commerce. Regis- 
tration fee: Yoo of 1% of the value of 
the issue. Facts to be supplied the Com- 
mission under oath by all interested parties 
include a complete and detailed statement 
of the issuing company’s capitalization, its 
stock set-up, the purpose of the issue, 
bonuses and commissions to be retained 
by the underwriters and the amount to be 
returned to capital investment. To register 
a foreign government security the U. S. 
selling syndicate must state the object of 
the loan, its bonuses and commissions, the 
general financial condition of the borrow- 
ing country and whether or not it has 
ever defaulted on any of its international 
obligations and if so, why. 

2) A Trade Commission registration can 
be revoked for fraud, insolvency, dishon- 
est advertising or unsound business prin- 
ciples. 

3) Interstate advertisements must con- 
tain approximately the same set of facts 
required for registration and be approved 
by the Trade Commission. Any material 
misrepresentation makes the promoters 
liable to civil damage suits by stock buyers 
as well as criminal prosecution by the U. S. 
It is made a crime to convey the idea 
to any prospective purchaser that Federal 
registration is tantamount to Federal ap- 
proval of the worth of the issue. 

Security publicity legislation was only 
the first step in the President’s program 
to bring such dealings under stricter Gov- 
ernment supervision. His second step 
called for a Federal licensing system for 
all exchanges—a proposal which brought 
back to Washington Samuel Untermyer, 


75, famed New York attorney and long- 
time advocate of Federal license for stock 
exchanges. 

Pujo Echo. On May 18, 1912, the 
Democratic House of Representatives 
authorized its Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee of which Louisiana’s Arséne Paulin 
Pujo (pronounced pew-joe) was chairman 
“to investigate banking and currency in 
the U. S. as a basis for remedial legisla- 
tion.”” Two subcommittees were formed— 
one headed by Virginia’s Carter Glass 
which resulted two years later in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the other headed by 
Chairman Pujo which set out after the 
“Money Trust.” Mr. Untermyer was 
named chief counsel of the Pujo inquiry 





International 
ARSENE PAULIN Puyo 
When J. P. Morgan took the stand. ... 


and proceeded to make sensational head- 
lines for many a month. His two prime wit- 
nesses were the late George Fisher Baker 
and the late John Pierpont Morgan. A 
cancer of the throat kept the late William 
Rockefeller, brother of John D. Sr., from 
testifying. It was Mr. Morgan’s one and 
only appearance before a Congressional 
committee as a private banker and Coun- 
sel Untermyer made the most of it. On 
the stand Banker Morgan admitted the 
State had no supervision over him or his 
institution, that he, Banker Baker and 
James Stillman (National City Bank) 
generally worked together in their big 
deals. Morganisms: 

“There is no way in which one man 
could obtain a money monopoly. . . . Com- 
mercial credit is based primarily on char- 
acter. Money cannot buy it. A man 
I do not trust could not get money from 
me on all the bonds in Christendom... . 
I have known men to come into my office 
and I have given them a check for $1,000,- 
ooo when I knew they had not a cent in 
the world.” 

Chairman Pujo’s investigation proved 
nothing definite about the “Money Trust” 
largely because a Republican Comptroller 
of the Currency, on President Taft’s or- 
ders, blocked the committee’s attempt to 


get at national bank records. The Pres 
consensus was that a dozen bankers, in 
cluding Messrs. Morgan, Baker and Still. 
man, controlled most of the country’s con- 
mercial credit—a situation impossible to- 
day with the country’s credit scale ex. 
panded from hundreds of millions to tens 
of billions. 

In 1913 Mr. Pujo voluntarily retired 
from Congress. Today, aged 71, tall, erect 
and keen-eyed, he is senior partner oj 
Pujo, Bell & Hardin (law) of Lake 
Charies, La. He watches Congress from 
afar, keeps his mouth shut on public ques- 
tions, points to the four-volume recori 
of his investigation in the Library of Con. 
gress as his life work. 

A parallel exists between the Pujo in. 
vestigation of 20 years ago and the Sen. 
ate’s current investigation of stock mar. 
kets and bankers. Though it had no direc 
connection with the Federal Reserve Act 
the “Money Trust” inquiry helped to build 
up popular sentiment which led to th 
later passage of that fundamental lay 
The Senate committee’s current disclo- 
sures are counted on by President Roos. 
velt, who personally turns startling evi 


dence on & off for the best public effect.) 


to do the same thing for his banking te- 
form program. Lawyer Untermyer was 
back in Washington to help draft an Ex 
change Licensing Act for which he ha 
been work'ng ever since the Pujo investi: 
gation. 

Last week the possibility developed oi 
Mr. Untermyer’s again examining another 
John Pierpont Morgan on a Congression 
witness stand. The Senate committee, no 
tracking down private bankers preparator 
to making public spectacles of them 
pondered the idea of making Mr. Unter 
myer its advisory counsel. Its regular 
counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, was dispatche 
to the House of Morgan with a set 
questions. Some were answered but o 
questions relative to capitalization Jol 
William Davis, Morgan attorney, rais¢ 
technical objections as to the Senate: 
jurisdiction. Mr. Pecora sped __ bad 
to Washington where the committe 
promptly prepared a resolution where: 
under the Senate would grant it unques 
tionable power. Mr. Morgan & partner 
were advised to stand by for a hurry-u 
call to the Capitol. 


FARMERS 


Senate v. Sun 
(See front cover) 

Spring, marching swiftly north acros 
the land last week, found teams hitched! 
harrows and fields being broken, plé 
horses streaking the countryside with ne 
furrows, tractors barking and _ chatterit 
with lusty strength. Corn was about | 
go into the fat black acres of Illinois a 
Iowa. South Carolinians had their cott 
planted; their February oats  alrea 
sprouting. Seed beds for tobacco wet 
being prepared as far north as Connect 
cut. Spring wheat was being sowed 
Kansas now that the thaw had come? 
gone. Sows had littered in Iowa. Joh 
Farmer was starting his 1933 crops on t! 
same haphazard plan of the past becats 
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President Roosevelt’s bill to control his 
production and get him better prices was 
not yet on the statute books. 

From the moment he took office Presi- 
dent Roosevelt realized that he was in a 
relentless race against the sun on farm 
relief. His purpose was to outsprint na- 
ture to planting time. In his special farm 
message last month he warned Congress 
that “if we wait for another month or six 
weeks the effect on the prices of this 
year’s crops will be wholly lost.” Infected 
with his sporting spirit, the House passed 
his bill with blind speed. But the Senate 
sets itself above sun and seasons. Its re- 
fusal to compete with nature last week, 
threatened to wreck the whole Roosevelt 
farm relief plan before it could get fairly 
started. 

Meanwhile millions of puzzled farmers 
felt the imperious stirrings of spring and 
wondered whether to let this or that field 
stand fallow on the chance the Govern- 
ment would pay them cash for reducing 
their crop, or to go ahead and plant their 
acres to the limit on the theory that the 
Senate’s delay blotted out all hope of 
efiective Federal aid in 1933. 

Outdone by the Senate committee’s dal- 
liance, President Roosevelt summoned its 
entire membership to the White House 
for a heart-to-heart. He would consent 
to a few minor amendments but not to 
ny tampering of the bill’s fundamentals. 
He pointed to the calendar. He harped on 
the necessity for speedy action. He came 
closer to cracking the Party whip than at 
any time since he entered the White 
House. The Senators trudged glumly back 
to the Capitol and three days later re- 
ported the bill to the Senate. Typical of 
ihe opposition there awaiting it was Sena- 
tor Reed’s: “It'll be ripped to pieces! I 
can't permit the passage of such legisla- 
tion! If the people of Pennsylvania knew 
what its passage would mean, they d riot 
in the streets. .’ And the sun marched 
on, 

Most interested spectator at President 
Roosevelt’s conference with the Senators 
was a lean-faced, youngish man of 44 with 
a mop of dark brown hair just turning 
grey and deep thoughtful eyes—an eco- 
nomic idealist. ‘Taciturn, he sat and lis- 
tened most of the time. He was Henry 
Agard Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 
and the official upon whose none-too-husky 
shoulders falls the job of administering 
the enormous powers buried deep in the 
Roosevelt farm bill. In his diffident way 
he had already given the Senate com- 
mittee his views on this measure, designed 
to restore farm purchasing power by arti- 
icially raising the prices of cotton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, rice. hogs. sheep, cattle 
and dairy products to pre-War parity with 
industry.* Nothing short of the broadest 
and most flexible authority, he had testi- 
lied, would suffice to solve the farm prob- 
lem. After such a sweeping grant it was 
up to Congress and the country to trust 
him to use it with discretion. 





*Last week the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that, in mid-March, farm prices were 
exactly 50% of the pre-War average whereas 
things the farmer buys were 3! above that 


level, 


into Secretary Wallace’s hands the farm 
bill puts a three-pronged pitchfork with 
instructions to try to toss farm prices 
high up on to the wagon of better days. 
No doltish hired man, the Secretary is 
expected to start his price-pitching slowly 
and easily, watching his aim, studying his 
effects, conserving his power. Farmers 
who expect to see a sharp overnight rise 
in commodity values are ill-informed. 

Prong No. 1 of the Wallace pitchfork 
authorizes the Secretary to reduce pro- 
duction by contracting with farmers to 
rent the land they leave idle. What that 
rental will be has yet to be determined 
but estimates have ranged around $3 per 
acre. In theory the farmer who last year 
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International 
THE LATE HENRY CANTWELL WALLACE 
Tle handed down a erudee. 


harvested 1.000 acres of wheat will get 
more by raising only 7oo this year and 
collecting Government rent on 150. De- 
clares Secretary Wallace: “The taking out 
of acreage on a wide scale is one neces- 
sary line of attack. I don’t contemplate 
such reduction of acreage as meaning that 
we permanently forsake our foreign 
markets. In reducing the production 
of hogs. the best method may be for the 
Government to pay the hog producer rent 
on a specified amount of his corn land, 
provided he retires that acreage from corn 
production and also restricts the tonnage 
of hogs marketed.” The farmer who al- 
ready has his 1933 acreage planted and 
fertilized will not be able to avail him- 
self of the benefits of Prong No. 1. 
Prong No. 2 is the Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan refurbished. It permits the 
Secretary to pay a farmer who reduces his 
1933 crop what the law euphemistically 
calls a “benefit.” How this crop cut is to 
be effected is left to the Secretary. The 
1931 proposal to plow up every third row 
of cotton might be one method. Another 
might involve allowing a percentage of a 
crop to go unharvested. The farmer agree 
ing to cut his 1933 production would get 
a Government certificate on which he 
could borrow at the bank, the loan being 


repaid after the harvest when the Secre- 
tary is sure that he kept his reduction 
agreement. 

Prong No. 3 was welded on to the 
pitchfork by South Carolina’s cotton- 
minded Smith who devised a price-upping 
scheme especially for cotton planters. 
Under it Secretary Wallace takes control 
of 2.144.937 bales of stabilization cotton 
from the old Farm Board. John Planter, 
who normally raises go bales of cotton, 
steps up and promises to raise only 60 


this year. Secretary Wallace gives him 
an option on 30 bales of Government 
cotton at 6¢ per Ilb., the current market 


When hundreds of thousands of 
John Planters repeat this process, cotton 
demand starts to exceed cotton supply 
and prices (in theory) spurt up to 8¢ or 
1o¢ or 12¢ per lb. Next autumn John 
Planter orders Secretary Wallace to sell 
his option cotton, makes a tidy profit to 
compensate him for the 30 bales he never 
raised. If the cotton market fails to rise, 
John Planter stands to lose nothing on his 
free Option. 

The Handle of the Wallace pitchfork 
is the Secretary's power to tax. To raise 
money to pay land rents and Domestic 
Allotment “benefits” he may levy on every 
bushel of wheat the miller turns to flour, 
on every pound of pork and beef the 
packer turns to ham and steak, on every 
quart of milk and cream that go into 
butter and cheese, on every pound of 
cotton the spinner makes into cloth. This 
processing tax, heart of the Roosevelt re- 
lief scheme, is a variable quantity which 
the Secretary of Agriculture adjusts to 
bring farm prices up to the desired level. 
Once they are at pre-War parity, the tax 
scales off and disappears. Processors pass 
the tax on to consumers in increased food 
prices. In effect, it is a sales tax on basic 
necessities—the kind of levy President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic party view 
with horror if formally applied to manu- 
factured commodities. What it will cost 
the consumer no one who can has vet 
estimate. Explains Secretary 


price. 


dared to 
Wallace: 
“The processing tax will not necessarily 
ne operative with respect to all com- 
modities. If a satisfactory price could be 
reached and maintained by trade agree- 
ments no tax would be imposed The 
chances are that the tax would start at a 
relatively low figure so as not to restrict 
retail sales and thus reduce consumption. 
I would feel that the policy of the 

bill were being defeated should as a result 
processing tax on cotton an ex- 
cessive increase in price be passed on to 
the consumer. The cotton farmer obtains 
approximately 5¢ for the cotton in a shirt 
which costs $1‘or $1.50. A 3¢ tax should 
not increase that cost more than another 


hHeco 


l 
Ol a 3¢ 


5¢ 

Gamble. What every farmer wants to 
know: Can Secretary Wallace and his two 
bowers succeed under the Roosevelt plan 
in substantially raising commodity prices 


and thereby putting more cash in John 





Farmer's pocket with which to pay his 
galling debts? Secretary Wallace thinks 
he can, is ready to make a desperate try: 
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clusion: Success or failure of the relief 
plan will not turn on Secretary Wallace’s 
personal efforts but on natural and eco- 
nomic factors far beyond even his dicta- 
torial control. 

The weather of 1933 will make or break 
the relief plan. A short cold summer with 
excessive rainfall or a long blistering 
drought can reduce crops to such a point 
that President Roosevelt might have an 
acute food shortage on his hands. On the 
other hand an ideal combination of sun & 
rain can produce such bumper crops as to 
wipe out all trace of acreage cuts and send 
prices slumping to even lower levels. One 
year an acre will produce 12 bu. of wheat, 
the next 24 bu. Such is the gamble Secre- 
tary Wallace must take. 

Important though Agriculture is, it 
alone does not control U. S. economy. If 
deflation continues through 1933 and the 
general trend of all prices is downward, 
Secretary Wallace will be unable to buck 
the economic tide and the Roosevelt plan 
will go down as a failure along with the 
Hoover Farm Board. If all prices start 
to rise on a broad front, Secretary Wal- 
lace will be able to accelerate the advance 
of farm values, get credit for a shining 
success. The major factors which will. de- 
cide the economic fate of the farmer, 
according to Pundit Walter Lippmann, are 
“the monetary policy of the administra- 
tion and of the Federal Reserve System, 
by the policy of the Government in re- 
spect to tariffs and trade agreements and 
international debts and by a whole series 
of measures dealing with railroads, real 
estate indebtedness and banks.” 


When Henry Cantwell Wallace went to 
Washington as Harding’s Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1921, he thought he was 
confronted with the worst farm crisis in 
U. S. history. But the agricultural out- 
look that year was almost rosy compared 
to that which now faces his son in the 
same job. Father Wallace, sandy-haired, 
square-jawed, was less conservative than 
his Republican colleagues in the Cabinet. 
He openly favored the McNary-Haugen 
bill as a means of dumping farm surpluses 
abroad and might have sold its principle 
to the White House, but for the persistent 
opposition of Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover. A sense of frustration 
clouded Secretary Wallace’s last days in 
office. In 1924 he died of intestinal poison- 
ing and Calvin Coolidge gave him a White 
House funeral. 

Henry Agard Wallace got most of his 
farm relief ideas and a personal antipathy 
for Herbert Hoover from his father, 
whom he succeeded as editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer (now combined with the Jowa 
Homestead). In looks Son Wallace took 
more after his grandfather who founded 
that family publication. Like his father, 
he talks little and slowly. He has long 
studied the farm problem at an editorial 
desk. In 1928 he silently opposed Her- 
bert Hoover; in 1932 he was red-hot for 
Roosevelt. Iowa Republicans were shocked 
by his political heresy, set it down to a 
family grudge dating back to the Wallace- 
Hoover Cabinet feud. The Secretaryship 
of Agriculture came to him unsolicited. 


President Roosevelt wanted and 
farm relief enthusiast. 

On his 4oo-acre farm in Polk County, 
Iowa, Secretary Wallace has given much 
time and thought to developing prize seed 
corn. As a boy he was impressed by the 
fact that judges always seemed to pick 
the best looking ear rather than the one 
that promised the biggest yield. By cross- 
breeding he perfected a seed corn which 
now sells far & wide throughout Iowa. 
Wrote he: “Show corn ideals deal too 
much with beauty and too little with 
utility. Whether corn has smooth or 
rough kernels means very little more than 
the presence or absence of a dimple on 


got a 
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At Decatur 
All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States ... are citizens of the 


United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States . . . nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.—Article XIV, U. S. Con- 
stitution. 

Two years and two weeks ago two white 
girls, one Ruby Bates and a Mrs. Victoria 





ScottTsBoro Boys* 


With them was tried the 14th Amendment. 


a pretty girl.” He is the author of Corn 
and Corn Growing, What Is in a Corn 
Judge’s Mind and A Mathematical In- 
quiry into the Effect of Weather on Corn 
Vields. 

Because his Farmer office was always 
littered with samples of seed corn, that 
publication’s new Des Moines building 
was made mouse-proof throughout. On its 
roof Henry Wallace plays badminton with 
Managing Editor Donald Murphy. In 
Washington he walks three miles to his 
office before 8 a. m., lunches at his desk, 
goes home after 6 p. m. Summers he 
climbs Pikes Peak in a bee line. 

A chronic experimenter, he has tried 
cross-breeding flowers, chickens, cattle, 
with no definite results. He thinks weather 
forecasting is on a wrong scientific basis. 
He bought a 6-ft. telescope, set it up on 
the lawn of his Des Moines home, spent 
nights star-gazing. When he started to 
work out his own weather theory he was 
stumped on calculus. q 

Henry Wallace is a good Episcopalian. 
Through the Farmer (“Good Farming— 
Clear Thinking—Right Living’) runs a 
pious note in reverence of the God who 
makes things grow. He is an ardent be- 
liever in currency inflation by cutting the 
gold content of the dollar. He spends his 
happiest hours singing old-fashioned songs 
to his wife’s piano accompaniment. 


Price, accused nine young Negroes of rap- 
ing them as they hoboed their way in 4 
freight gondola through Jackson County, 
Ala. Ejight of the Negroes were con- 
demned to death at Scottsboro, county 
seat, ten days later. The ninth, aged 13 
was turned over to a juvenile court, as 
was subsequently one of the condemned 
aged 14. Last November. the U. S. Su 
preme Court overruled (7-to-2) the Als. 
bama Supreme Court which had denied 
the defendants’ plea for retrial. A new 
trial, with venue changed not to urbar 
Birmingham as the defense requested, but 
“for reasons of economy” to Decatur In 
neighboring, rural Morgan County, began 
last week. ; 

First defendant called was Haywoot 
Patterson. Black, bewildered, a horseshoe 
in his pocket, he sprawled torpidly on 4 
bench behind his counsel. But he was not 
tried. On trial were the 14th Amendment 
to the Constitution and Alabama’s “selec: 
tive jury system.” 

Counsel. Leader of the defense coun 
sel at the Decatur trial is shrewd 
bald-browed Samuel S. Leibowitz of Mar- 
hattan. His fee is being paid by the In- 
ternational Labor Defense, Communist 





*Left to right. Ozie Powell, Clarence Norris, 
Charlie Weems, Olin Montgomery, Willie Robert: 
son, Roy Wright, Haywood Patterson, Andy 


Wright & Eugene Williams. 
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organization; but no Red is Counsel Leibo- 
witz. One of his chief concerns last week 
yas to forestall any provocative demon- 
stration by his employers, who filtered into 
town in increasing numbers. 

Accused. It was Lawyer Chamlee 
who supplied Defendant Patterson with 
the horseshoe, at his request. The other 
defendants—Clarence Norris, Charlie 
Weems, Olin Montgomery, Andy 
Wright, Willie Robertson, Ozie Powell— 
thought rabbits’ feet would “make them 
sleep easier.” The two minors, Roy 
Wright (Andy’s brother) and Eugene Wil- 
liams, held in prison for two years as ma- 
terial witnesses, got rabbits’ feet, too. 

Last week two cars full of deputies with 
shotguns escorted the prisoners to Deca- 
tur. Sheriff Bud Davis locked them up in 
a rickety jail which had been condemned 
for white prisoners two years ago. Thirty 
young militiamen mounted guard. 

Witnesses. When the trial began, 
Witness Ruby Bates had been missing for 
three weeks. It was reported that she had 
sent the police a letter retracting her pre- 
vious accusation. Next report was that 
she had sent the police another letter say- 
ing she was drunk when she wrote the first. 
Each side suspected the other of kidnap- 
ping Witness Bates. 

Very much in evidence was her com- 
panion, twice-married Mrs. Victoria Price, 
with whom (and seven white boys) she 
bummed her way to Chattanooga and 
back. Mrs. Price says she supports her- 
self & mother on the $13 a month she 


makes at a Huntsville cotton mill. In 


court she appeared the last word in 
cracker chic. She still sticks to her story 
hat the Negroes threw six of her seven 


white male companions off the train, 
stripped her, raped her at knife’s point 

Lily White Justice. Counsel Leibo- 
witz first moved that the indictments 
against his clients be quashed on the 
‘rounds that, by banning Negroes from 
he Jackson County jury roll, the State of 
\labama had denied the defendants their 
constitutional rights at the original trial 
Attorney General Thomas E. Knight. 
whose father wrote the Alabama Supreme 
Court decision sustaining the prior ver- 
dict, put the burden of proof on the de- 
tense. What Counsel Leibowitz had to 
rove, every Southerner knows to be true: 
Negroes simply are not allowed on juries 
in Alabama. After two days of bickering, 
Judge James E. Horton, a Lincolnesque 
figure in the Circuit Court for 25 years. 
suddenly ruled: “The Court has decided 
not to hear further testimony on this 
question.” Attorney Knight looked sur- 
prised. Counsel Leibowitz. believing him- 
self armed with cause for another’plea to 
the Supreme Court, looked pleased. 

The defense next moved that the pres- 
ent indictment be quashed because of simi- 
lar “systematic exclusion” of Negroes 
irom the Morgan County venire. When 
jury board commissioners failed to say 
Whether or not their jury rolis contained 
Negro names, Counsel Leibowitz threat- 
ened to have: all 2.000 talesmen  sub- 
poenaed “if it takes till doomsday,” to 
See what color they were. 

The State claimed that if there were 


no Negroes on the Morgan County roll it 
was because none had sufficient education, 
“integrity, good character and sound judg- 
ment” to qualify. Thereupon, Counsel 
Leibowitz began bringing in dozens of 
reputable Negroes who were not on the 
roll. One was a doctor from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, another a graduate of 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Next day the defense won and lost a 
point. Judge Horton ruled that prima 
facie evidence had been established that 
the Morgan County jury roll was all- 
white. Counsel Leibowitz then moved that 
Negro talesmen be considered for the 
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Ruspy Bates & VICTORIA PRICE (1931) 


Raped in a gondola? 


present jury, a proposal which brought to 
Southerners visions of carpet- 
The courtroom was tense 


“Motion 


horrified 
bagging days 
when Judge Horton softly said 
denied.” 

With his mind’s eye again on the Su- 
preme Court, defense counsel replied: “I 
take exception.” 

Jurors were then picked, sworn in. The 
prosecution concentrated on rural tales- 
men. The defense wanted young white- 
collar men who might have come in contact 
with urban liberalism. Attorney Knight 
got three farmers: others chosen were a 
draftsman, a mill worker, two bookkeep- 
ers, a merchant, a barber, a bank cashier, 
a motor salesman. One man was unem- 
ployed. It appeared that the defense, with 
two challenges to the State’s one, had got- 
ten a shade the better of the selection 


~ 
POWER 

New River Case 

Momentous to the electric power indus- 
try, momentous also to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in the fulfillment of its prom- 
ised power policy, is a case that has been 
before the Federal Power Commission for 
several years, a case apparently destined 
to go through the Federal courts to the 
highest. Its name is the New River Case, 





and last week there was reached in it, in 
the U. S. court at Norfolk, Va., what 
bushy-haired Chairman George Otis Smith 
hailed for his F. P. C. as “A major vic- 
tory!” 

The Case. Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. wants to build an $11,000,000 dam and 
plant on the New River near Radford, 
Va. The Federal Power Commission of- 
fered it a standard license whereunder its 
plant investment would be strictly scrutin- 
ized, its rates regulated, its property re- 
captured by the U. S. after 50 years. Such 
a license Appalachian declined, on the 
ground that the New River is non-naviga- 
ble, therefore beyond F. P. C.’s juris- 
diction. 

The Issue. Has F. P. C. authority over 
plants to be built on non-navigable streams 
under the interstate commerce powers of 
the Federal Government? Onetime Sec- 
retary of War Newton Diehl Baker. as 
attorney for Appalachian, argued it had 
no such power while Huston Thompson, 
onetime Iederal Trade Commissioner, as 
F. P. C. attorney, argued that it had. 

The Decision, Attorney Thompson won, 
Attorney Baker lost. Federal Judge Luther 
Way decided that the Appalachian project 
came under F. P. C. jurisdiction because 


the New River, though not navigable it- 
self. flows into the navigable Kanawha 
which in turn flows into the navigable 
Ohio. A power dam on the New River 
could aifect downstream navigability and 
hence interstate commerce. The efiect of 
the decision was to compel Appalachian 
to accept I. P. C.’s authority in the form 
of a standard license instead of getting 
1 “minor part” license which involves no 
Governme regulation, no recapture. If 
sustained by higher courts the Way Deci- 
sion would give the U. S. control over 75% 
of the streams east of the Rockies 


STATES & CITIES 


Cincinnati’s Code 


In Cincinnati three weeks ago pious 
as an evangelical stunt, spent 16 

hr., 4 nin. spelling each other through 
i continuous reading-aloud of the entire 
New Testament (Time, March 27). Last 


icil listened to 


Cincinnati’s City Cour 


week 
a like reading of all 659 pages of the citys 
Or | nces 

The councilmen’s action was not 
rompted by civic piety or pride in their 
own handiwork. A woman had protested 
ler sewer assessment because the or i- 
nance authprizing it had been advertised, 
not in a daily newspaper as required by 
he citv charter, but in the citys own 


weekly City Bulletin. Last week Ohio's 

upheld her. The rulings 

lidated only the sewer ordinance, but 

Cincinnati's entire General Code had 

been enacted in 1928 and the City Solici- 
tor foresaw other protests. 

Chief Council Clerk Louis B. Blake- 
more, with assistants waiting to spell him, 
began te read at 3:30 p. m. On & on he 
droned. Bored councilmen drifted in & 
out. When they gathered to 
11 p. m. the reading was still going on. 
Not until 12:15 a. m. were Cincinnati's 
ordinances finally secure. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“No Menace” 


Produced by Benito Mussolini, accepted 
in principle by Ramsay MacDonald, the 
new Four-Power Peace Plan was _ pre- 
sented before publication to the French 
Government (True, March 27). In 
Paris for three weeks it has been discussed 
in wordy secret conferences and lengthy 





Keystone 


FRANCE’S DALADIER 


From him, homage ; from dummies, howls. 


French and British 
the privilege of 


telegrams. To the 
Governments was left 
publishing a translation of the text. This 
was released last week and the world 
knew in detail what Mussolini & Mac- 
Donald have proposed : 

1) Four-power collaboration for peace 
between Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany. 

2) Acceptance of the principle of re- 
vision of treaties. 

3) In the event of the failure of full 
disarmament, a pledge to grant gradual 
arms equality for Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria. 

4) A common line of action in world 
affairs by the four powers. 

5) The accord to remain in effect for 
ten years, then to be automatically re- 
newed unless denounced. 

6) The accord to be registered with the 
League of Nations. 

In other words, to preserve the peace 
of Europe, France was expected to give 
up voluntarily the position of dominant 
mistress of Europe which she has main- 
tained with mounting armaments and an 
elaborate system of interlocking alliances 
ever since the War. Nowhere was any 


guarantee offered for the sacred French 
Sec urity. 

Because the rest of the world regarded 
the Mussolini Plan as a serious suggestion 
for world peace the Daladier Government 
dared say no word against it last week. 


In the 


Chamber of Deputies Premier 


Daladier contented himself with saying: 

“T desire to render homage to Mr. Mac- 
Donald for his loyalty as well as to Signor 
Mussolini. . . . I promise that the Cham- 
ber will not separate without a full de- 
bate on foreign policy. . . . France fears 
no menace on any frontier.” 

But if Edouard Daladier limited him- 
self to a lukewarm acceptance of the four- 
power pact, there were many ventriloquist 
dummies available to say what he and 
most Frenchmen really felt. Loudest was 
the French Press, howling down the Mus- 
solini Plan as an international plot to 
render France defenseless and rob her of 
hard-earned gains. 

Next Foreign Minister Nicholas Titu- 
lescu of Rumania suddenly appeared at 
the Quai d’Orsay to voice the opposition 
of France’s allies, the Little Entente, to 
the plan. Said he: 

“Tt is unthinkable that France should 
adhere to the four-power pact as long as 
it involves treaty revision. . . . The con- 
sequences would amount to precipitating 
legitimization of resort to force by Ger- 
many.” 

In Belgrade, Foreign Minister Bogol- 
jub Jevtitch of Jugoslavia declared: 

“The Little Entente is firmly resolved 
to maintain by all possible means all the 
territory it has won.” 

A final statement emerged from the 


mouth of former Premier Edouard 
Herriot: 
“War is certain to result if France 


enters into a four-power attempt to revise 
European frontiers. . . . The idea of con- 
sultations between the four powers is 
good but it would be the worst of follies 
to substitute such an accord for the 
League of Nations.” 


RUSSIA 


Crusts on the Floor 


Gareth Jones, a serious young man with 
glasses, arrived in Berlin last week after 
a three-week tour of the Ukraine. He had 
a dreadful tale to tell, and Berlin corre- 
spondents listened politely because serious 
Mr. Jones was once a private secretary to 
David Lloyd George, and before making 
his trip to the Ukraine he spent many a 
long hour learning to speak Russian—far 
more fluently than most Russian corre- 
spondents. Said he: 

“T walked through the country visiting 
villages and investigating twelve collective 
farms. Everywhere I heard the cry: 
‘There is no bread, we are dying!’ This 
cry is rising from all parts of Russia; from 
the Volga district, from from 
Vhite Russia, from Central Asia and from 
the Ukraine black dirt country. 

“Most officials deny any famine exists, 
but a few minutes following one such 
denial in a train I chanced to throw away 
a stale piece of my private supply of 
bread. Like a shot a peasant dived to the 
floor, grabbed the crust and devoured it. 
The same performance was repeated later 
with an orange peel. Even transport and 
G. P. U. officers warned me against travel- 
ing over the countryside at night because 


Siberia, 


t 
f 





of the numbers of starving, desperate 
men. ... A foreign expert who returned 
from Kazakstan told me that 1,000,009 
of the 5,000,000 of inhabitants there have 
died of hunger. 

“After Dictator Josef V. Stalin, the 
starving Russians most hate George 
Bernard Shaw for his accounts of their 
plentiful food. . . . There is insufficient 
feed and many peasants are too weak to 
work on the land and the future prospect 





GARETH JONES 


Walter Duranty (rebutting): “The Soviel 
power cannot be smashed.” 


seems blacker than the present. Th 
peasants no longer trust their government 
and the change in the taxation policy cam 
too late.” 

A rebuttal was promptly presented by 
Walter Duranty, a U. S. correspondent 
long in Soviet good graces, but it was 4 
rebuttal of much mildness: 

“The number of times foreigners, espe 
cially Britons, have shaken rueful heads 
as they composed the Soviet Union's epi- 
taph can scarcely be computed... . This 
not to mention a more regrettable inc: 
dent of three years ago when an America! 
correspondent discovered half the Ukrain 
flaming with rebellion and proved it b 
authentic documents eagerly proffered by 
Rumanians.... 

“Since I talked with Mr. Jones I hav 


made exhaustive inquiries about this 
alleged famine situation. There is 
serious food shortage throughout th 
country with occasional cases of well 


managed state or collective farms. The 
big cities and the army are adequate 
supplied with food. There is no actu 
starvation or death from starvation, but 
there is widespread mortality from dis 
eases due to malnutrition. In ever 
Russian village food conditions will im: 
prove henceforth, but that will not answe! 
one really vital question—What about thi 
coming grain crop? Upon that depents 
not the future of the Soviet power, whic! 
cannot and will not be smashed, but the 
future policy of the Kremlin.” 
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Sir Esmond’s Hat 

Twice last week British Ambassador Sir 
Esmond Ovey clapped his hat on his bald, 
aristocratic head and left his Moscow 
Embassy. First he went over to the office 
of Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov to 
demand the immediate release of four 
British engineers: W. H. Thornton, W. H. 
MacDonaid, John Cushny, and one Greg- 
ory, still held in Soviet jails last week on 
charges of sabotage (Time, March 27). 











Underwood & Underwood 


ENGLAND'S OVEY 
He got a dig about Mexico. 


His mhessage was brief: unless the Metro- 
politan-Vickers engineers were released at 
once, unless the Soviet Government 
promised that they would never have to 
stand trial, Britain will place an embargo 
on all Russian goods, effective April 17, 
when the present Anglo-Russian trade 
agreement expires. Before Sir Esmond had 
finished, rotund Commissar Litvinov in- 
terrupted: 

“The Soviet Government’s decision to 
try the case cannot be changed and if the 
British Government intends to influence 
this decision by informing us of its in- 
tended measures, then the Ambassador 
may rest assured nothing will come of 
it... . Matters such as attempted harsh 
diplomatic pressure from the outside might 
be successful in Mexico,* but in Russia 
they are doomed to failure beforehand.” 

Not often has a British Ambassador had 
to take such back-talk. Next day the 
Ovey hat went back on the Ovey head 
and with knotted brow Sir Esmond, 
hastily summoned to London, drove to the 
railway station. Quickly the young men in 
his Embassy announced that this was not 
an official recall; unofficially they let. it 
be known that it was unlikely Sir Esmond 
would return to Moscow. In the smoky 
station was gathered the entire foreign 
diplomatic corps (but not Commissar 
Litvinov or his British wife, Ivy Low) to 
bid Sir Esmond and his wife Godspeed. 
As the train pulled out every hat was 


*Sir Esmond was British Minister to Mexico 


from 1925-20 


raised in silent salute. Up went the Ovey 
hat too. 

What British newspapers called the “un- 
precedented bluster” of Commissar Lit- 
vinov’s speech made Britons wonder if 
after all the Soviet Government might not 
have some real evidence against the 
arrested engineers, particularly when two 
other engineers of the same firm arrested 
ou the same charges at the same time, had 
been so promptly released. Proceeding 
cautiously, the Government planned to 
introduce in the House of Commons a bill 
empowering the Government to declare 
an embargo on April 17; but about the 
Moscow trial the Prime Minister would 
say nothing “because to do so would not 
be in interest of the accused.” From 
white-whiskered old Labor Leader George 
Lansbury, leading the opposition to the 
embargo plan, this brought forth a sharp 
rejoinder: ‘The Prime Minister is asking 
for a loaded gun and promising not to 
fire it. ‘ 

Moscow meanwhile announced that the 
trial will commence April 9 or to before 
a special session of the Supreme Court 
under Judge Vasily Ulrich, with Chief 
Prosecutor Andrey Vishinsky conducting 
for the State. Charges will include espio- 
nage and conspiracy as well as sabotage. 
Extreme penalty: Death by shooting. 

baie 
True Blue Execution 

While four British engineers protested 
in Soviet jails (see above), no protest was 
heard last week from 35 Soviet officials 
jailed at the same time on charges of 
sabotage. All were dead. Of the guilt of 
34 there would have been some doubt in 
any but a Soviet Ogpu court. But on one, 
Vice Commissar for Agriculture Feodor 
M. Konar, Soviet justice was willing to go 
before the world. 

Every Ogpu man dreams about a man 
like Konar. In 1920 he was expelled from 
the Communist Party on charges of sabo- 
tage. 
Polashchuk.”” He was reinstated. Moving 
to Moscow to live with his “brother,” he 
became a tower of orthodoxy while honest 
men fell on every side for peccadillos of 
opinion or efficiency. Konar rose rapidly. 
In his apartment gathered the “true blue in- 
corruptibles” of Communism. Last month 
by blind chance the Ogpu discovered that 
Konar was on too excellent terms with “a 
prominent foreign diplomat.” When police 
came for him, he told them he need only 
telephone Ogpu headquarters. They 
showed him the Ogpu signature on the 
warrant and he buried his head in his 
hands. On trial, he admitted he was 
Polashchuk. He admitted Konar-Polash- 
chuk had been selling out Russia to Poland 
for 13 years. He admitted his “brother” 
was a brother-agent. He admitted he had 
deliberately mismanaged grain collections 
to lower the grain supply and ruin peas- 
ants. The Ogpu council members looked 
silently at one another. They did not 
even leave the courtroom to pass sentence. 
Certain of the justice of this one perfect 
execution they marched him outside and 
shot him at once. Later on the same day 
the other 34, whose crimes were more de- 
batable, were shot equally dead. 


Replied he, “Oh, you must mean. 





GERMANY 

All Fools’ Day 

On Friday of last week news cables 
from Berlin to the U. S. seemed to be 
hinting at more than they could say: one 
Alfred Rosenberg—surely a strange name 
for a Nazi—had been appointed Chief of 
the Foreign Policy Division of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party. Foreign Minister 
Baron Konstantin von Neurath had offered 














International 


DepcseD CHIEF JUSTICE SOELLING 
Even meat and children were affected. 


his resignation and then withdrawn it. 
Three days later the world learned what 
had happened: 

Appalled by the growing tide of world 
resentment against the Hitlerites and a 
Germany that could permit them to gov- 
ern, realizing what desperate harm this 
was doing the nation’s industry, Baron von 
Neurath and Vice Chancellor von Papen 
fought for hours against the proclamation 
of Adolf Hitler’s Jewish boycott. In the 
end they rushed to old President von 
Hindenburg. Baron von Neurath offered 
his resignation, was finally persuaded to 
withdraw it. Old Paul agreed absolutely 
with his two Nationalist ministers and 
added a private complaint of his own: he 
had just learned that his name had ap- 
peared without authorization on anti-Jew 
proclamations in Munich. Like a naughty 
schoolboy Handsome Adolf was sum- 
moned to the Feldmarschall’s office, and 
Handsome Adolf meekly backed down. 
He was willing to call off the boycott, he 
realized its folly, but what could he do? 
Orders could not stop it, the Nazis would 
run wild. President von Hindenburg re- 
minded his Chancellor of his oath to de- 
fend the rights of all law-abiding citizens. 
He threatened to declare martial law and 
abolish the Government. .Then a com- 
promise was reached: the boycott would 
be declared, but for nine hours on Satur- 
day only. And it must be peaceful. 

On All Fools’ Day therefore the Nazis, 
all in their brown shirts, went out with 
buckets of paste and rolls of posters, the 
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most sprightly of which were black & yel- 
low, simply marked QUARANTINE. By 
specific orders no banks or newspapers 
were picketed or postered but almost every 
Jewish-owned shop in Germany received 
both attentions. There was little violence. 
The New York Evening Post’s Corre- 
spondent Albion Ross was punched on the 
back of the neck for attempting to enter 
a Jewish store (other U.S. correspondents 
were not molested). In Hamburg a Jew 
shot a Nazi officer and was himself killed 
in jail. In Berlin photographers were 
ready to snap pictures of people attempt- 
ing to enter Jewish stores. In Annaberg 
pickets were ready with stickers to place 
on the foreheads of shoppers: “We 
Traitors Bought from Jews.” They were 
little used. Nazi bands played lustily in 
the public squares to keep the populace 
amused and at nightfall the great boycott 
was over. Nazi headquarters prompt tly an- 
nounced that the nefarious foreign Je ws, 
whose spreading of “atrocity stories” this 
curious pe — ince Was supposed to pun- 
ish, had all seen the error of their ways 
and that it was extremely unlikely that 
the official boycott would be resumed on 
Wednesday, as had been originally an- 
nounced. The brownshirts went out and 
scraped the stickers off the stores. 

None less than the former Kaiser sud- 
denly appeared among the forces of mod- 
eration last week. From Doorn came an 
official message: “Loyal followers of the 
House of Hohenzollern will refrain from 
Jew-baiting.” 

Judges & Children. End of the official 
ing of physic il violence 
troubles of 
were ending last Minister of Jus- 
tice for Prussia Kerrl ordered all Jewish 
Judges to hand in their resignations, an 

ptly re even Chief 
Justice of the Prussian Supreme 
Kurt g. In future Jewish lawyers 
allowed to practice in Prussia _ will be 
to the proportion of Jews to the 
State’s population, 19%. Jewish children 
were driven from public schools. In 
Bavaria, Baden, Thuringia, Wiirttemberg 
Hesse, the Nazis forbade kosher 
{ f meat. The National Govern- 
any Jew leave Germany 
pecial police permission i 
on his passport. Chief Engineer Walter 
Rundfunk Wireless ( she n- 
ussed from his post, com- 
Albert Einstein’s bank de- 
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Reaction. The most obvious reaction 
to all this was on the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change. For four weeks in happy antici- 
pation of a Nazi New Deal. the Berlin 
Bourse ' id boomed. Fortnight ago brok- 
ers announced that many issues were sell- 
ing 300% ibove their crisis lows Last 
week it crashed. Stocks dropped 20 to 30 
points. There were moments of panic sell- 


ing. Meanwhile the world fight against 


Nazi Jew-baiting continued 


Moscow. Soviet Russia is normally 
one of the largest importers of German 
goods. The Kremlin stood ready to cancel 


millions of dollars of German contracts, 
were holding them out as bait for U. S. 
recognition. 

Paris. Two mass meetings were called. 
A newly organized International League 
against Anti-Semitism called upon Jewish 
shops through Paris to boycott German 
goods. Jewish merchants posted signs 
GERMAN SALESMEN WILL NOT BE 
RECEIVED. In Marseilles a mass meet- 
ing protested Emil Ludwig’s criticism of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Boos against 
Ludwig suddenly subsided when it was an- 
nounced that Author Ludwig had been 
exiled from Germany. The French Line 
seized the opportunity to advertise that 
kosher food would be served on its boats. 

Buenos Aires. At a protest meeting in 
Luna Park attended by nearly 20,000 peo- 
ple three Nazi sympathizers were severely 
beaten 
the House of Lords Vis- 
count Cecil, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. the Marquess of Reading, Earl of 
Iddesleigh urged Government action. 


London. 


Havana 
for one day. 
Wa Irsaw 


shops were 


1 Jewish shops were closed 


Throughout Poland Jewish 
closed, protest meetings were 
Rabbis declared a general fast 
New York The most violent boycott 
the same Lawyer Aaron 
e sued Henry Ford for $1,- 
900,000 for defaming the Jewish race. 
Acting as though there really existed that 
chief bugaboo of Jew-baiters, a secret in- 
ternational Jewish commercial organiza- 
an international boycott 
n goods by Jewish importers and 
merchants “from Vladivostok 
and Shanghai to Rio de Janeiro and Jo- 
hannesburg.”’ He offered to organize a 
to help importers all over the 
substitutes for 
weekly bulletins to leaders of 
Jewish communities in every city. 


SPAIN 
State of the Republic 
In Madrid last week Deputy Jiminez 


\sua made formal request to t 
Court to reopen the 
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le Supreme 
famed de Arrizola 
case of 1901 on the basis of new evidence 
in behalf of the plaint iff and prooi of 
forgery presel ited by he defendant, Al- 
XII The move called 
tention to a cause célébre of 20 years ago, 
to ex-King Alfonso Fon- 
uinbleau and to the state of the Spanish 
Republi 
Unlike Don Jaime de Bourbon, Alfonso 
XIIT’s cousin, Alfonso Sanz y Martinez de 
\rrizola never claimed to be the rightful 
he did claim that the 
owed him a living, 


and defaulted 


world al- 


mouse-quiet 1n 


King of Spain, but 
Spanish royal family 
an inheritance 
its obligation. The story: 
Alfonso NIII’s father, Alfonso XII, a“ 
1arried to his pretty cousin Maria de las 
ML. rcedes de Mont tpe nsier only six mont cm 
| Almost immediately after 
he listened to the advice of his ministers 
and married the Habsburg archduchess 
Maria Christina, and to console himself 
entered into a liaison with the singer 


promised him 


efore she died. 


Carolina Martinez de Arrizola. According 
to legend he presented her with two sons 
and a complaisant husband, one Sanz. In 
1885 Alfonso XII suddenly died. Three 
months after his death it was suddenly an. 
nounced that the Queen was pregnant, 
Three months later Alfonso XIII was bom 
and the little Sanz y Martinez de Arrizol, 
boys, aged 2 and 5, were hastily smuggled 
to France. 

When Alfonso Sanz y Martinez de Ar- 
rizola was 20 in 1gor he brought suit in 
French courts claiming that the inherit. 
ance settlement promised him had never 
been paid. According to Deputy Asua the 
case was quashed when King Alfonso, Don 
Carlos de Bourbon and Fernando Marlo 
de Baviera presented documents dis. 
proving the entire story. In France the 
case dragged on & on. Should Deputy 
Asua’s charges of last week stick, it may 
be possible for the Spanish government to 
demand Alfonso XIII’s extradition on 
charges of forgery. True or false the affair 
revived not only the de Arrizola scandal 
but all the still earlier rumors of Alfonso’s 
illegitimacy which even the growth of his 
super-Habsburg jaw never entirely obliter- 
ated. 

Spanish republicans had special reason 
to belittle their former King last 
On Good Friday the Spanish Republic will 
celebrate with much 
birthday. How was the young state doing? 

Church & State. In the Cortes las 
week final approval was given the bill pre- 
President Alcala Zamora i 
\ctober to seize “temples of all classes 
palaces, rectories, seminaries 
other buildings of the Catholic cult .. 
also all ornaments, pictures and other suc 
objects in them.” Such property is value 
roughly at $500,000,000. As in France 
that these tre i 
sold but turned back to the clergy 
wardens for the state. 

Land. 
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Slowly and cautiously the gov: 
: Premier Manue 
Azana proceeds with the confiscation of 
se grandees’ great Minister 0 
Agriculture Marcelino Domingo Sanjuat 
announced last week that a 
Spanish farmers is being taken, will 

autumn when final distribu- 


bag-jJow led 


estates. 


census 0 


completed by 
tion of the confiscated lands can be 
nounced. Next day he issued a spe 
order exempting the 
of Veragu: 


estates of the Duke 
(descendant of Christo] net 
Columbus) and the Bishop of Urgel (joint 
suzerain with prienped of the Republic 
ny ). All this was much too slow for 

t-headed Andalt isians. At Sorinano las 
week peasants spat on their hands, hitch 
up 140 teams of mules, overran an 
squatted on the estate of Saturning, def 
the shiny-hatted Guardia Civil to eject 
them. 

Catalonia. Since 
lonia has been an autonomous 
Spain, with its own “President.” its ow 
Parliament which has fought bitterly ever 
since over the exact proportion of Catalat 
taxes it should pay to the Madrid govern 
ment. Life has not been dull. President 
Francisco Macia and his Council hav 
battled up and down the corridors of th 
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Captain Generalcy over whether the Presi- 
dent or the Council shall have final execu- 
tive authority. Meanwhile Barcelona was 
stricken with a crime wave: police dis- 
covered a humming bomb factory that had 
already turned out over 100,000 bombs. 
All this President Macia’s private news- 
paper blamed on undesirables from the rest 
of Spain. Under the headline CATA- 
LONIA REFUSES TO BE THE NA- 
TION’S SEWER! it said: 

“Catalans must not marry Spaniards. 
If they do Catalonia will be inhabited by 
half-breeds in a few generations.” 

For the first time last week President 
Macia spoke to the U. S. public through 
a newsreel address filled with amiable 
generalities on liberty and international 
goodwill. ‘““The Spanish Constitution,” ex- 
plained a Barcelona correspondent, “ex- 
pressly prohibits Senor Macia’s speaking 
on foreign affairs.” 

Prietograd. Most obvious change in 
two years of the Republic has been the 
tremendous program of civic improve- 
ments in Madrid pushed by egg-headed 
Minister of Public Works  Indalecio 
Prieto. Because he is a Socialist, because 
his only solution for unemployment is to 
build more buildings, lay out more streets, 
conservatives have long dubbed the city 
Prietograd. To date the city has been 
given an enormous outdoor swimming 
pool with an artificial beach, the old race 
track has been demolished to make way 
for a spectacular Plaza de la Republica, 
the aristocratic Paseo de la Castellana 
has been renamed Gran Avenida de la 
Libertad and lengthened nearly two miles, 
and a great deal of work has been com- 
pleted on the goo-acre University City 
(started by King Alfonso) in suburban 
Moncloa Park. Next on the program is a 
new railroad station, and the electrifica- 
tion of all Madrid railway lines, 


RUMANIA 


Scandal Without Carol 


To its and his surprise, Rumania last 
week had a scandal in which King Carol 
had no part. In 1930 Rumania had a 
war scare over Soviet Russian machina- 
tions in Bessarabia (Trme, March 3, 
1930), rushed to buy guns and ammuni- 
tion. A French firm offered to supply 
them for $45,000,000. Instead Rumania 
bought the supplies from Czechoslovakia’s 
great munitions firm, Skoda,* for $go,- 
000,000. France, big sister of both Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia, was surprised 
and hurt. 

Last month Peasant Party Leader 
Nicholas Lupu charged that Skoda’s agent, 
one Bruno Seltzski, had gotten the con- 
tract by lathering Rumanian Army officers 
and politicians with bribes. He charged 
too that Skoda had stirred up the whole 
war scare. As bribees he named Premier 
Alexander Vaida-Voevod’s son and a 
nephew of the Finance Minister. This was 
still just Rumanian talk. Pclice had al- 
ready searched Bruno Seltzski’s house on 


_ *The world’s five great exporting munitions 


lirms: Bethlehem Steel Corp., Britain’s Vickers- 
\rmstrong, France’s Schneider & Co., Japan’s 
Mitsui, Czechoslovakia’s Skoda 


the grounds he had not paid his taxes. 
When he refused to open his safe, they 
had closed it with official seals. When 
they returned, they found that Seltzski 
had blandly broken the seals, emptied his 
safe. Though he was arrested, Army men 
pooh-poohed the talk, reluctant to em- 
barrass one another, friendly Czecho- 
slovakia and potent Skoda. 

But buck-toothed Carol was feeling vir- 
tuous—having lately become interested in 
two new mistresses, nobly banished red- 
haired Jewess Magda Lupescu with a 
settlement of $120,000, and placated his 
former wife Princess Helen by agreeing 
to let their son Prince Mihai, 11, go to 

















THE LATE GEN. ZIKA POPESCU 


Rumania expects scandal, even murder, 


but not sui ide 


an English school. Carol sternly ordered 
thorough investigation of the Skoda scan- 
dal. Last week a goat had been found in 
handsome, white-haired General Zika Po- 
pescu, Secretary-General of the Ministry 
of War and Commandant of the First 
Rumanian Army Corps. When Popescu 
got the summons to appear for question- 
ing, he wrote out farewell letters saying the 
accusations were intolerable, that he had 
taken no bribes, was dying poor. Then 
he put a bullet through his head. 

Rumanians expect scandal, sometimes 
murder, never suicide. Popescu’s act 
shocked the country and Premier Vaida- 
Voevod’s Cabinet was suddenly very 
rocky. Rattled Army men began “ex- 
posing” one another. 


URUGUAY 
Gabriel Over the Fire House 


From toro until last week Uruguay 
acted like South America’s model republic. 
Long trained to die in annual revolutions 
against dictators, Uruguayans had since 
1910 had no revolution, no dictator. Their 
secret was a unique Constitution that split 
executive power between the President 
and an elected National Administrative 


Council of nine. Proof against embryo 
dictators, this constitution leaked no 
power. Only leaks were heavy graft and 
heavy taxation of private business. The 
taxes hit Montevideo, Uruguay’s only 
sizeable city and one-quarter of its popu- 
lation. The graft kept the Colorado Party 
fat. The Colorados pushed through graft- 
rich social reforms: old age pensions, uni- 
versal suffrage, government monopolies of 
industry. Well satisfied were Uruguay’s 
rural million and a half who raise sheep 
and cattle on its rolling pastures, doze 
under the trees in front of white plaster 
estancias, 

In 1930 the Constitution’s tax leaks 
widened as Depression rolled over South 
America. The Batllistas (majority wing 
of the Colorado Party) elected Gabriel 
Terra president. He felt cramped in his 
constitutional compartment of powers, 
looked for elbow-room. Last month he 
noted with interest Montevideo business- 
men’s protest meetings against heavy 
taxes. He called in toward Montevideo the 
regiments he most trusted in the volunteer 
Army, set them to guard all roads inland 
from Montevideo’s peninsula. The Navy 
had already been reduced to one small 
cruiser. Looking for a safe spot to live 
he turned to the Fire Department which 
is organized on military lines. To the fire- 
house he went, ordered the hose Jaid out, 
set up his headquarters. Then he gave 
Uruguay’s model Constitution three well- 
kicks. Last week it had fallen 
apart like an old basket. 

First kick was a declaration that revolt 
was smoldering. To dampen it President 


aimed 


Terra laid down a strict censorship, sent 
troops to take over Montevideo water- 
works, power houses and jails from of- 


ficials appointed by the Administrative 
Council. He forbade a Batllista rneeting, 
had its ward clubs occupied. 

Second kick was announcement of an 
election next June of a Constituent Assem- 
bly to redraft the old constitution. Proud 
of the old constitution was the Adminis- 
trative Council's idealistic member, one- 
time President Baltazar Brum, good friend 
of Woodrow Wilson for whom he named a 
Montevideo avenue. The Council put in 
a dignified, parliamentary protest. Meet- 
ing in an all-night session, Congress in- 
structed President Terra to undo all he 
had done. 

Third kick was a dictatorship. Dictator 
Terra appointed his own junta of eight, 
dissolved Congress and sent police to ar- 
rest the Administrative nine. Seven were 
caught. One, Alfredo Garcia Morales, hid 
in the Argentine Embassy. Baltazar Brum, 
facing the end of parliamentary order in 
Uruguay, met police with a revolver in 
each hand, wounded two detectives and 
took refuge in the Spanish Legation. Soon 
Idealist Brum came out of “dishonorable” 
hiding and died by his own hand on his 
own doorstep. His wife stoically carried 
his body inside. In Montevideo, Brum’s 
death hurt Dictator Terra’s prestige. 

Last week the censored newspapers’ 
only reproaches spoke from great white 
spaces. Accused of suppressing two, Terra 
replied that troops had merely shut off 
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their electrical power, stopping the presses. 
Montevideo businessmen were satisfied. 
But inland the estancia owners and peons 
awoke from their doze, waited in vain for 
news from Montevideo. They picked up 
an occasional scanty radio report from 
the Argentine, spread rumor and uneasi- 
ness by word of mouth. Observers agreed 
that the Constitution from which all power 








Wide World 
PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY 





He seized his country. 


had leaked last week 
refillable. What the new Constitution 
would be depended on how well Dictator 
Terra put his case to rural Uruguayans 
who have almost forgotten how to die in 
civil war. 

Meanwhile Uruguayans looked across 
the Brazilian border to Uruguay’s oldtime 
revolutionary: Saraiva brothers, sons of 
General Saraiva who died in action in 
1904. To forestall the Brothers Saraiva, 
Dictator Terra from his firehouse outlawed 
all elected provincial governments and put 
in Federal “interventors” of his own. At 
the same time he issued eleven other 
decrees establishing reforms of economy 
and centralization. 

Dr. Gabriel Terra, 60, heavy-set and 
heavy-jowled, looks not unlike President 
Harding. Uruguayans have never consid- 
ered him the dictator type. A graduate of 
Montevideo University, he early gave up 
law practice to become a regular Colorado 
Party man. He won a name as a smart, 
respectable politician by vigorously back- 
ing public works: rural free schools, roads, 
harbors, airports, fertilizer factories, 
hydro-electric plants. He put through 
Uruguay’s high tariff on agricultural 
products. His jobs: Minister of the In- 
terior, Minister of Industries, Minister to 
Italy, Special Ambassador to Argentina. 
member of the National Administrative 
Council. A year after his 1930 election 
he toured inland Uruguay, speaking out 
for a change in the Constitution, offering 
to resign the Presidency to hasten reform. 
Then he favored 1 


was probably un- 


commis- 


Switzerland’s 





sion form of government or a chief execu- 
tive with a Cabinet elected by Parliament. 
He warned Uruguayans strongly against 
a strong executive head like the U. S. 


President. 
CUBA 
Smiling Chango 

Five little white girls between four and 
eight vears old disappeared from Cuban 
farms near Havana last week. They had 
no possible interest in upholding or oppos- 
ing the Machado government. Havana 
police sprang to action. In a deserted barn 
near Caimito, 22 mi. from the capital, the 
children’s dismembered bodies were found. 
In that barn the police also found a crude 
altar of stones and seashells, a hideous 
statue of the Goddess Chango, and 28 
half-crazed Negroes, two of them with 
bloody robes and blunt stone axes. The 
most intelligible of the prisoners, one Jose 
Delgado, described what had happened: 

“For three weeks Chango has been de- 
manding white blood lest a curse be cast 
upon us. . . . While we had the girls we 
fed them raw potatoes, sugar and water 
for that is what a sacrifice for Chango 
must have. ... It was decided to hold 
the sacrifice today because of the search 
being made for the girls. 

“After praying and dancing around 
Chango’s image and singing hymns to 
Chango, the girls were brought before the 
altar. Some of them resisted but others 
just screamed and cried. 

“Heavy ropes were tied around their 
hands and feet and they were placed side 
by side. Then Chango’s bodyguards beat 
them with royal palm switches. There 
were about so persons present. They 
danced, yelling and singing and clapping. 
Two curanderos [priests] cut the bodies 
apart with stone axes. We could see 
Chango smiling and _ satisfied as the 
curanderos sprinkled her image with blood. 
Then police appeared. . . .” 


>-— 


Moratorium & Grove Park 


Festooned with trivial amendments from 
both House and Senate, an important bill 
went back to President Machado for signa- 
ture last week. It provided a two-year 
moratorium (until July 1, 1935) for prin- 
cipal and interest payments on bonds or 
mortgages of Cuban public services, rail- 
roads. sugar mills, farms and other real 
estate. More important was another bill 
passed by Parliament empowering Presi- 
dent Machado to default any part of 
Cuba’s foreign debt, $15,000,000 of which 
must be paid by June 30. 

Perhaps prematurely, jubilant anti- 
Machadoans hailed this as the beginring 
of the end. Ever since El Gallo (The 
Rooster) has been in power he has been 
scrupulously careful to see that Cuba’s 
government debts to U. S. bankers, and 
the pay of his own soldiers, were paid on 
the nail no matter how long school teach- 
ers, or government contractors might have 


to wait for their money. Cubans insist 
and most U. S. bankers agree that the 
Tune 30 debt payment cannot be met. 


Despite feverish scouring of the treasury 
\rmy pay is already in arrears. 





All this caused vast activity in Miami 
where U. S. householders and Cuban exiles 
were busily cultivating their respective 
plots. Political exiles from the Machado 
regime have gravitated to four cities: New 
York, Miami, Tampa and Merida in Yuca- 
tan. Most important of these groups is 
in Miami, for here in a comfortable, un- 
pretentious little house in residential 


ra 


Marto GArcIA MENOCAL 





In Miami, barracks and sentries. 


Grove Park lives bearded, socialite ex 
President Mario Garcia Menocal, veteran 
of one unsuccessful revolution against 
Rooster Machado and still considered the 
one man able to displace him now—desnite 
the fact that during Menocal’s two terms 
(1913-21) he was accused of almost every 
crime now charged against President 
Machado. 

More than 1,000 exiles are now living 
in Miami in quarters ranging from the 
gardened cottages of Grove Park to the 
four Campos or barracks that the less 
fortunate have taken over in different 
parts of the city. Campo No. 1, in down- 
town Miami, bears a huge sign: CUBAN 
EXILES, and at the entrance to its living 
quarters an unarmed but husky sentry is 
always on guard. Among the Exiles are 
representatives of a half dozen different 
parties joined for the most part by noth- 
hatred of 


ing stronger than a common 
President Machado. ‘To work more et- 
fectively they met fortnight ago and 


formed a new revolutionary Junta in which 
each party will have one vote. It numbers: 

Nationalists: Col. Carlos Mendieta, Col. 
Roberto Mendez Penate, Col. Aurelio 
Hevia. 

Menocalists: General Mario G. Meno 
cal, Dr. Santiago Verdeja, Dr. Pedro Mar 
tinez Fraga 

Professors: Dr. Carlos de la Torre, Dr. 
Raymond Grau San Martin. 

Students: Willie Barrientos, Luis Bar- 
reras 

Political Adviser: Dr. 
Gomez. 

A. B. C. (secret terrorist organization) 
Carlos Saladrigas, Alfredo Botet. 


Miguel Mariano 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Gabriel Over the White House 
(Cosmopolitan). Judson Hammond (Wal- 
ter Huston) when elected President of 
the U. S. is a free & easy party politician, 
addicted to undignified jollities and speed- 
ing in his automobile. When he blows out 
a tire at 98 m.p.h., he gets concussion of 
the brain. During his convalescence there 
are peculiar sounds of music in the sick- 
room; the curtains shake in what might 
have been a_ breeze. When President 
Hammond recovers, he is a changed man. 
His female secretary (Karen Morley) 
tells his male secretary (Franchot Tone) 
that she thinks the Angel Gabriel may 
be hovering about the White House. 

On his feet again, President Hammond 
starts to make things hum. He demands 
and gets the resignation of his Secretary 
of State. He addresses an army of unem- 
ployed, enlists them in a civilian workers 
corps. He gets gid of all his Cabinet 
when they plof/AgainsSt"him. When there 
is a motion in Congress to impeach him, he 
adjourns Congress, makes himself dictator. 
Molested by a tycoon gangster, he places 
his secretary at the head of a corps of 
Federal police in armored cars. They 
bombard the gangster’s distillery, deliver 
its occupants to a firing squad. Through- 
out the picture the invisible presence of 
the Angel Gabriel is felt no more strongly 
than that of William Randolph Hearst 
whose cinemia company made the film. 
President Hammond holds a debt parley 
on a yacht, gives visiting diplomats a dis- 
play of U. S. navy planes sinking an obso- 
lete warship. Then he proposes _ that 
Europe pay its debts in full on pain of 
being annihilated by a U. S. Navy built 
beyond treaty limits. All this ends in a 
covenant of total and apparently world- 
wide disarmament. As President Ham- 
mond slowly scratches his name at the 
bottom of the covenant, the Angel Gabriel 
deserts him. He lives just long enough 
lew 


to be carried into a bedroom for a 
heroic last words. 

Spectacles which appeal primarily to 
patriotism—an emotion lately revived by 
the cinema—need to be timely, spectacular 





and sentimental. Because Gabriel Over the 
White House is all three, it is likely to be 
one of the most talked-of pictures of the 
year. By a stroke of good luck for the 
producers, several measures like those in- 
stituted by President Hammond have al- 
ready been effected by President Roose- 
velt. The cinema omits several episodes 
dealing with such abstruse matters as gold 
and banking included in the book which 
a British brigadier general named Thomas 
F. Tweed wrote anonymously last Febru- 
ary (Time, Feb. 13). Instead of showing 
the President returned to normal and 
ready to repudiate his good deeds at the 
end, the picture makes him a durably 
heroic if somewhat implausible personage, 
handling the affairs of nations as though 
they were rabbits in a hat. Instead of dat- 
ing the story emphatically in the future 
by showing passenger flights, televisioned 
speeches and the aftermath of a war be- 
tween Japan and the U. S., Britain and 
France, the picture tries to be as con- 
temporaneous and local as possible, makes 
an army of unemployed resemble last 
summer’s B. E. F. Typical shots: The 
President forbidding his Secretary of War 
to mobilize against the army of unem- 
ployed; advising his Cabinet to read the 
Constitution; insisting on having micro- 
phones on the table at a diplomatic con- 
ference; signing the Washington Covenant 
with a feather pen that drops out of his 
hand as he finishes the last letter. 

Walter Huston, who got practice for his 
role by playing Presidents Grant and Lin- 
coln in earlier cinemas, tries a little too 
hard to look like a Hearst cartoonist’s 
idea of a benevolent dictator, but he 
sounds impressive. A little disappointing is 
the performance of Franchot Tone—the 
ablest young stage actor who migrated to 
Hollywood from Broadway last year—in 
a réle which requires him to supply simul- 
taneously romantic interest and the 
austerity proper to his station. ° 
—<@ 

The Keyhole (Warner) concerns a ro- 
mance that springs up between a private 
detective (George Brent) and the girl 
(Kay Francis) whom he follows from 











PRESIDENT HAMMOND & CABINET 


William Randolph Hearst plays Gabriel. 





Manhattan to Cuba as her husband's spy. 
Such a romance could obviously entail 
comedy of one sort or another. It is pre- 
sented instead in a sentimental mood 
which ill befits the confusion between 
Brent’s romantic interest in the heroine 
and his thoroughly ungallant professional 
curiosity. What makes The Keyhole ac- 
ceptable entertainment is the charm of 
Kay Francis’ acting, good settings by 
Anton Grot and a few amusing sequences 
in which Allen Jenkins, as a brash and 
dipsomaniac assistant detective, pursues 
a mercenary blonde (Glenda Farrell) 
under the delusion that she is an heiress. 
¢ 

M (Nerofilm). A little German girl 
dawdling home from school is spoken to 
by a pudgy, rubber-faced young man; he 
admires the ball she is bouncing and, 
whistling a snatch from Peer Gynt in a 
strange, convulsive way, buys her a funny 
balloon. Presently you see the ball roll- 
ing out of a clump of bushes, the balloon, 
caught in telegraph wires, bobbing crazily 
in the wind. 

This is the way Director Fritz Lang 
starts a picture which makes a paranoiac 
with a penchant for killing small girls one 
of the most unforgettable cinema villains 
of the year. After a look at the murderer, 
you are shown the effect which a series of 
his crimes has had upon the city where he 
lives. Tipplers in beer gardens suspect 
each other of being monsters. An elderly 
gentleman who tells an urchin what time 
it is is nearly mobbed. The police make a 
dragnet around the town, question hun- 
dreds of suspects, arrive at no conclusions. 
Finally the outlaws of the town—pick- 
pockets, forgers, card-sharps, safe-blow- 
ers, burglars, beggars, all of them under 
closer scrutiny than usual because of the 
child murders—form a furtive posse. The 
next time you see the murderer he is star- 
ing into a cutlery shop window. There, 
framed in knives, he sees reflected the fig- 
ure of a little girl behind him. He turns 
around and starts toward her, whistling 
the tune that is connected in his sick mind 
with what he wants to do. 

The tune is his undoing. When he goes 
again to buy a funny balloon, the peddler 
who sells it to him recognizes his whistle, 
signals a confrére. The confrére bumps 
into the villain, slaps on his back a chalk 
M to identify him. The thieves and beg- 
gars follow him, corner him in the store- 
room of an office building. They take him 
off to face their kangaroo court in the cel- 
lar of a deserted brewery. His psycho- 
pathic defense—“You are criminals be- 
cause you want to be! Iam one because I 
cannot help it!”—is about to fail when the 
police arrive. You do not see whether 
Society kills or tries to cure him 

Brilliant, morbid and exciting, M is 
based on the Diisseldorf child murders of 
1929 (the perpetrator of which, Butcher 
Kuerten, was executed). It was written, 
like most of Director Lang’s productions, 
by his wife, Thea von Harbou. It is all 
in German, with fairly adequate English 
subtitles superimposed. Peter Lorre dis- 








tinguishes himself in a magnificent cast by 
his haunting performance as the murderer. 
Good shot: the pudgy young man after 
seeing himself described as a maniac, peer- 
ing into a mirror and stretching his mouth 
he looks crazy 
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Wings Over Everest 

Every morning last week a knot of 
sturdy Britons, surrounded by gawping 
Hindu hillmen, watched a snorting little 
Puss Moth skitter off the field at Purnea, 
near the Nepal border. The Moth climbed 
northward up the Kusi River Valley, then 
carefully wheeled as it approached Nepal. 
Ahead, across a prodigious frozen ocean 
of glaciers, crevasses and icy peaks, rose 
the highest and holiest mountain on earth. 
Only by trigonometry had man _ ever 
measured Mount Everest’s vast height 
(29,140 ft.). Only in his tenacious imag- 
ination had he ever scaled it. 

Back to Purnea, the Moth brought con- 
sistently discouraging mews to_ the 
Houston-Mt. Everest Expedition. Flying 
conditions were bad. One day low hanging 
clouds obscured most of the surrounding 
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MARQUESS OF CLYDESDALE 
. surmounted the last superlative. 


terrain, an important drawback because 
the expedition’s scientific aim was to map 
aerially 250 sq. mi. surrounding the peak. 
Another day a great white snow plume 
whirled menacingly about Everest’s cone. 
The flyers were waiting for a wind velocity 
not to exceed 40 m.p.h. They fell im- 
patiently to tinkering with their ships and 
equipment, already at taut perfection. 
They had been at Purnea nine days, but 
precious time was slipping away. Soon 
the southwest monsoon would set in, 
drenching and beclouding earth and sky 
for months. 

Jump-Off. On the tenth day, trial 
balloon observation showed that at 33,000 
ft. the wind velocity had dropped, al- 
though dust haze hung high in the Hima- 
layas. The expedition’s leader, Air- 
Commodore Peregrine Forbes Morant Fel- 
lowes, who had led the party on its 
hazardous 25-day flight out from England 
and who won a bar to his D. S. O. in 1918 
by bombing the Zeebrugge Lock gates 
from a nonchalant altitude of 200 ft., took 
the Puss Moth up once more at 5:30 a. m. 
for observation. 


He returned to Purnea with a report 


of “reasonably satisfactory” flying condi- 
tions in the Everest vicinity. That was 
all the Britons were waiting for. The two 
specially built Westland planes, shipped 
by boat from England and powered with 
supercharged Bristol Pegasus radial 
motors whose propellers had been torqued 
to provide maximum power development 
at 13,000 ft., were rolled out at 8:25 on 
Lalbalu airdrome. Into one stepped Doug- 
las Douglas-Hamilton, Marquess of Doug- 
las & Clydesdale. To focus the motion 
picture camera, fixed, electrically heated 
and aimed blind earthward, Col. L. V. S. 
Blacker, Wartime aviator, climbed into 
the fuselage. 

Into the pilot’s cockpit of the West- 
land’s sistership went Flight Lieutenant 
D. F. McIntyre, brother officer of Lord 
Clydesdale in the City of Glasgow’s auxil- 
iary air squadron. His observer was S. R. 
Bonnett, chief cinematographer of the ex- 
pedition. 

Lord Clydesdale was leading as the two 
planes slowly climbed to 10,000 ft. He 
and Lieut. McIntyre waved at each other 
that all was well. Thirty minutes later, 
Everest loomed in sight. After 9 a. m. 
both planes were at 31,000 ft. over Lothi, 
southern peak of the Everest group. 
“Both machines,” related Lord Clydesdale, 
“encountered a steady down current.” At 
10:05 the planes found themselves skim- 
ming the world’s highest peak with a bare 
100 ft. to spare. 

At this point Cinematographer Bonnett 
doubled. up with a severe pain in his 
stomach. What he should have done, as 
his companion observer did do, was to 
pop his head out of the cockpit and take 
still photographs of the icy summit. In- 
stead he was barely able to stop the leak 
in his oxygen pipe with his handkerchief 
as both planes slid down the long descent 
from their objective. It was later found 
that neither cinema machine had func- 
tioned continuously throughout the flight. 
Only other mishap reported, when the two 
planes, having traveled 320 mi., alighted 
at Purnea exactly three hours after the 
flight began, was that Lieut. McIntyre’s 
electrically heated gloves had performed 
too efficiently, blistering the aviator’s 
hands. All hands were delighted with a 
rough rag jolly well done. 

Sportsman. Like another party of 
Britons under Explorer Hugh Ruttledge, 
who were crawling toward the same goal 
afoot, the Mt. Everest flyers were engaged 
basically in a sporting proposition. Others 
had ascended to the stratosphere, de- 
scended to the bathysphere, flown all the 
oceans. The Houston-Mt. Everest group 
surmounted the last superlative. A famed 
sportsman was in their midst—Lord 
Clydesdale. Plump Lady Houston, widow 
of a shipping tycoon, who underwrote the 
British Schneider Cup entry in 1931 
(Time, Sept. 14, 1931) gave her name 
and money to the expedition. Lord 
Clydesdale gave it éclat. Until last Jan- 
uary he was the provisional leader. When 
Commodore Fellowes took command, 
Lord Clydesdale became Squadron Leader. 
He and Commodore Fellowes took turns 
at the reconnoissance work. 

To make the flight, Lord Clydesdale had 


to get permission from his Scotch con- 
stituency. Aged 30, two years ago hel 
won a seat in the Commons. At Oxiord | 
(where he did not belong to the Pacifistic | 
Union) few expected Lord Clydesdale to 
become much of a politico. Everyone, 
however, knew he could fight. In 192 
he won the Scotch amateur middleweight | 
title. He had gone to Glasgow with his 
friend, classmate and mentor, Edward f 
Francis (“Eddie”) Eagan (Fighting for} 
Fun), to enter the championship bout. The | 
reigning champion, a coal miner, gave His | 
Lordship a terrible drubbing, broke one | 
of his teeth half in two, left another hang. 
ing by a thread. 

“Douglo,.” ventured second 
“don’t you think we’d better... . 
we could just announce that... .” 

“T am a Douglas, a Douglas!” sputtered 
stout-hearted Douglo, and rose to van- 
quish his foeman. 

The blood of the Black Douglasses in 
his veins used to cause blond, curly-haired 


Eagan, 
I mean, 
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MAHARAJAH OF NEPAL 
gave one pee k at his peak. 


Lord Clydesdale to drive the 400 twisty- 
laned miles between Oxford and Dungavel 
in one day. He first took up flying after 
his 1924 round-the-world boxing tour with 
Eddie Eagan. 

The Mt. Everest expedition had permis 
sion for only one try at the peak. The 
Maharajah of Nepal, a wily Mongol, above 
whose small craggy kingdom the flight 
took place, did not want Britishers taking 
too many pictures over his head. To his 
devious mind the proposed air-mapping 
sounded like preparation for an invasion 

The expedition had no permission at all 
to transgress the Tibet border, which 
crosses the north slope of the peak. Pilots 
Clydesdale and McIntyre were careful not! 
to swing over the Delai Lama’s land. !r 
the opinion of Tibetan monks, they should 
have given up the whole notion. “The 
Goddess Mother of the World,” the monks | 
said, was an angry, vengeful deity. Quic! 
to maim intruders, she killed outright 
13 of them who attempted to climb her in| 
1924. Such talk might have curdled the} 
blood of many a man—but not the blood 
of a Black Douglas. 
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On Rockne’s Anniversary 


A man strolled up to two pilots tinker- 
ing an old tri-motored ship at Tulsa Air- 
port one day last week, * 

“You're carrying a very precious cargo, 
the man remarked. 

“J wish this trip was over,” 
of the pilots. 

The cargo was the Winnipeg ‘“Toilers” 
basketball team, amateur champions of 
Canada, who had just been beaten for the 
A. A. U. title by the Tulsa “Diamond 
Oilers.” 

On the trip down, one of the pilots 
told an acquaintance, two cylinders of 
the port motor had repeatedly cut out. At 
times none of the motors of the old plane, 
once grounded by the Department of 
Commerce, had turned up enough rev- 
olutions to maintain altitude. 

The trip back was no happier. Sud- 
denly, near Neodesha, Kan., the man at 
the stick called back to his passengers: 
“I’m having motor trouble and I’m going 
to have to land. Everybody watch out— 
Look out, we’re gone!” 

The plane, trying to nose down into a 
ploughed field, sideslipped, crashed. 

“It was an indescribable picture,” said 
a rescuer who helped prop one wing up 
with fenceposts to drag out victims. ‘““Men 
were crying, ‘Get me out!’ and ‘Oh, God, 
why doesn’t somebody do something!’ ” 

Three of the 14 passengers died on their 
way to the Neodesha hospital. Three 
others died when they got there. Four 
more were dangerously injured. 

The farmers of Neodesha remembered 
that two years before, almost to the hour, 
Football Coach Knute Rockne and seven 
others had been killed in an airplane crash 
at Bazaar, 75 mi. away. 
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Akron Goes Down 

At sundown one day last week the 
U.S. S. Akron cast off from her stub mast 
at the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, 
N. J., floated silently and moodily into a 
cheerless sky. One after another the eight 
engines were started. Then Commander 
Frank C. McCord bent a course eastward 
to sea; the 70 officers and crew settled 
down to one more of the Akron’s routine 
training flights. This one was to be most 
casual—a two-day cruise off the New Eng- 
land coast for calibration of the ship’s 
radio compass; a trifling job compared to 
the 81-hr. Canal Zone flight from which 
the Akron had last month returned. Only 
distinction was the presence aboard of 
seven guest officers, most notably Rear 
Admiral William Adger Moffett, chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, hard-bitten 
champion of the Navy lighter-than-air 
program. He it was who fought and won 
the airship cause, against a stone wall of 
oficial opposition raised by the crash of 
the Shenandoah in 1925. Other guest of- 
ficers were Commander Fred T. Berry, 
last skipper of the de-commissioned Los 
Angeles; Lieut.-Colonel Alfred F. Masury 
of the Army Ordnance Reserve, vice presi- 
dent of Mack Trucks Inc. 
At 8 p. m. the Lakehurst radio station 
leard the Akron’s “all well.” Communi- 
cation was difficult. A Northeaster was 
whipping the Jersey coast; the crackle of 
lightning drowned the whine of radio’s 
dots & dashes. At to p.m. the airship 
‘gain reported her position. That was the 


last message heard from the U. S. S. 
Akron. 

When midnight came and the Akron 
remained mute behind a curtain of wind, 
rain and thunder, Lakehurst tried not to 
worry. The Akron had ridden worse 
storms than this one appeared to be. 
Besides, she was at sea, where an airship 
belongs; not overland, to be twisted apart 
by line squalls as was the Shenandoah, or 
beaten into a hillside, as was Britain’s 
R-1o1. As for her radio, that could easily 
go wrong with the atmosphere super- 
charged with electricity. Not until next 
day did Lakehurst, and the rest of the 
world, know what good cause it had to 
worry. 

At 8:45 p.m., little more than an hour 
after taking off, the Akron was nosing 
above a cloud of fog northeast near Phila- 
delphia. From 30 miles to the south 
lightning split the sky. In another hour 
it was crashing on all sides of the Akron, 
but she continued to ride steadily. By 
11 p.m., the lashing of wind and rain be- 
came severe. When the executive officer, 
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REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM ADGER MOFFETT 
Down with him, the airship program? 


Lieut.-Commander Herbert V. Wiley, came 
on duty at mid-night he changed the course 
to west. A half hour later the great ship 
plunged from its 1,600 ft. altitude. The 
commander reached for a row of pullcords 
overhead, yanked at them to release water 
ballast. Slowly, painfully, the shuddering 
Akron shouldered her way aloft again. An 
“all hands on” brought the off-watch from 
their bunks. Officers, bos’ns’ mates, riggers, 
firemen groped their way along narrow 
catwalks to their stations. 

Again the storm dashed the great ship 
downward, and this time clawed away a 
section of her belly fabric and part of her 
rudder. Again ballast was dumped; but 
the ship did not rise. Down, down she 
went—CRASH—upon the surface of the 


writhing sea. For a brief moment the 
t1o-ton hulk floated while its buoy- 
ant helium hissed away into the gale. 


Then the pounding waves wrenched it to 
bits. Here and there, by the occasional 
brilliance of the lightning flashes, a witness 
could have discerned men of the Akron 
flailing about in the water. , 

And there was a witness. On the bridge 


of the German tanker Phebus, butting 
the storm under ballast, stood Capt. Dall- 
dorf, taking a turn himself on the second 
mate’s midnight watch. Gazing upward 
at the ugly sky, he saw, to his astonish- 
ment, the flashing red & green lights of an 


airship. 
“Shortly afterward I saw lights flash on 
the water. I changed my course to 


approach the light and soon heard men 
hailing me from the water. I stopped the 
ship, turned on all lights, lowered boats 
and put life boats over the sides. I saw 
mattresses and wreckage and pulled one 
mat over the side of the boat. We got 
four men. I saw some men sink before 
we could get to them. After this no more 
men were found.” 

And no more men ever were found, 
alive. The Phebus’s first awful flash of 
the accident was picked up by a German- 
speaking operator of Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co. in Manhattan at 1:46 a.m. 
It simply reported the crash, and the 
rescue of four men. Immediately the 
Coast Guard sent cutters dashing to the 
position, 20 miles off Barnegat Lightship. 
The cruiser U. S. S. Portland steamed for 
the scene. Weatherbound, airplane pilots 
chafed and champed until dawn. Within 
a few hours a fleet of rescue ships were 
circling by sea and air around the Phebus. 


They found nothing but small bits of 
wreckage. The Coast Guard destroyer 


Tucker took from the Phabus the four 
men it had rescued, steamed with them to 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. They were Lieut.- 
Commander Wiley, veteran of the Shen- 
andoah, who looks remarkably like Herbert 
Hoover; Bos’n’s Mate R. E. Deal. a sur- 
vivor of the Shenandoah crash: Machin- 
ist’s Mate M. E. Erwin and Radioman 
Robert E. Copeland. When the Tucker 
had them aboard its flag came down to 
half mast. Radioman Copeland had died 
of injuries or submersion. 

Of the 73 others—nothing, except two 
dead bodies, as yet unidentified. Search was 
continued for hours, but without hope of 
finding another man alive. (In course of 
the search the Navy blimp J-3 crashed 
into the ocean off the New Jersey coast. 
Of her crew of seven, Lieut.-Commander 
David E. Cummins and two others were 
killed.) Down with the Akron evidently, 
had gone the 71; among them Lieut. 
Robert W. Larson, the airplane pilot 
who only last month flew from the 
Akron to shore in the Canal Zone to visit 
his wife; among them Lieut. Wilfred Bush- 
nell, co-winner of last year’s International 
Balloon Races in Switzerland, and youth- 
ful Lieut. George C. Calnan who took the 
Olympic oath for all U. S. entrants in last 
year’s Olympic Games; among them Rear 
Admiral Moffett, the vigorous, 63-year-old 
seadog who commanded the U. S. S. 
Chester during the U. S. occupation of 
Veracruz in 1914, and who later became 
the virtual custodian of the Navy’s air- 
ship program. 

Grief-stunned Lakehurst wondered if its 
yawning airship-dock would ever again be 
filled. For the loss of the $5,000,000 
Akron and its wealth of man-power— 
worst air accident in history—revived in 
Washington all the old suspicion on the 
part of airship opponents that the ship 
was un-airworthy (Trme, May 2, 1932 
et ante), that dirigibles in general were a 
futile business. 
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“Corny” 

Echoes of old songs hovered over Man- 
hattan’s Ritz-Carlton ballroom one night 
last week, reviving memories of the days 
when people crowded three and four on a 
piano bench, craning to read sheet music 
tattered from use, or when they sat in beer 
gardens singing along with wheezy little 
orchestras, beating time with their fans. 
At the Ritz the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors & Publishers was having 
its annual dinner. No music was played 
but present among the 350 songwriters 
were erect, square-cut old Theodore Metz, 
86, who wrote “There'll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight”; thin, bald 
Harry Von Tilzer who wrote “Down 
Where the Wuertzburger Flows” and “The 
Old Fall River Line”; pink, froggy Harry 
Armstrong who wrote “Sweet Adeline.” 

The old songwriters beamed over their 

cigars last week. Since the decline of the 
sheet music industry many of them have 
been sustained by the royalties which the 
A. S.C. A. & P. has collected from radio 
stations and cinemansions. But President 
Gene Buck (who wrote the lyrics for 
“Sally, Won't You Come Back?” and 
“Hello Frisco”) made a speech which gave 
a brighter look to the song industry. When 
beer comes back, he said, people will be 
inspired to sing once more. Irving Berlin 
has expressed the same conviction: “Song- 
writers undoubtedly will be influenced by 
the return of beer and beer gardens. 
The tricky rhythm so popular for the 
past eight years is dying out. Songs will 
become a little simpler, or ‘corny,’ mean- 
ing more homey. Since the advent of the 
radio we have become a nation of listeners. 
Now we are hopeful that the nation will 
begin to sing again.” 








Sowerby in New York 

Impressed though New Yorkers may be 
with the growth of musical appreciation 
all over the U. S., they still refuse to be 
convinced by musical verdicts other than 
their own. For 15 years Chicago has been 
aware of Leo Sowerby, the red-haired, be- 
spectacled young man who on Sundays 
sits soberly gowned in the organ loft at 
St. James’s Cathedral. Chicago recog- 
nizes him as one of the most important 
U. S. composers. But New Yorkers who 
went to last week’s Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert were not deeply impressed by the 
fact that Conductor Eugene Ormandy had 
chosen to play Sowerby’s Prairie. Listen- 
ers for whom most modern music is syn- 
onymous with unfathomable din were 
asked to imagine themselves alone in an 
Illinois cornfield far away from railways, 
motorcars, telephones and radios. 

Composer Sowerby’s Prairie, like Carl 
Sandburg’s poem which inspired it. aptly 
describes the hush which enwraps the flat 
midwestern farmlands, the far-away burr 
of threshing machines. the climactic glow 
of a sudden sunset and the grey, momen- 
tous calm which follows. A few carping 
critics were inclined to credit Poet Sand- 
burg with most of the inspiration but the 
sharpness of Sowerby’s musical percep- 
tions, developed now into a unanimously 
praised skill at orchestration, showed it- 


self long before Chicago’s red-headed or- 
ganist had heard of Poet Sandburg. He 
was six years old, living in Grand Rapids 
where his father worked in the postoffice, 
when he showed an unusual talent for 
playing the piano. During the War, in spite 
of being blind in one eye, he was drafted 
for military service, set to playing the saxo- 
phone and the clarinet in a regimental 
band. Even then, at 22, Leo Sowerby was 
writing ambitious orchestral music. Con- 
ductor Frederick Stock invited him to at- 
tend the Chicago Symphony’s performance 
of his Set of Four. He got leave to go but 
when he returned to the regiment the 
bandmaster reprimanded him roundly, told 
him he knew nothing about music anyhow. 
Later in France after he had done time 
washing dishes, peeling potatoes and clean- 
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Wide World 


Leo SOWERBY 


He described a cornfield’s hush. 


ing latrines, he had the bandmaster’s job. 

After the War, Leo Sowerby went again 
to Europe, the first composer to be 
awarded a fellowship at the American 
Academy in Rome. In Rome his colleagues 
twitted him for wearing suits that were a 
little too natty, for ties that never quite 
went with his vivid shirts, for preferring 
burned beefsteak to the Italian delicacies 
that the other Prix de Rome students 
were learning to fancy, for sitting down 
methodically eight hours a day to write 
music which might or might not go into 
the wastebasket. 

In Chicago Leo Sowerby leads the same 
simple. methodical life. He likes to be an 
organist because it gives him time to com- 
pose, to develop his interest in old ec- 
clesiastical music. He teaches at the 
American Censervatory of Music, where 
he put in his own first serious study. East- 
ern audiences are better acquainted with 
the music of Howard Hanson, Composer 
Sowerby’s Rochester friend, but discrim- 
inating midwesterners regard Sowerby as 
every bit Hanson’s equal, an opinion which 
many a New Yorker heartily indorsed last 
week after listening to Prairie. 
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Hitleritis 

August Janssen, the Dutch restaurateur 
who owes much of his fame to the slogan 
“Janssen Wants to See You,” has had J 
two great disappointments in his profitable 
life. One came with Prohibition when the 7 
chimes which accompanied the broaching 
of a cask of beer were stilled. The other 
was when his son Werner refused his offer 
of $250,000 to give up a musical career, 
When Werner Janssen left Dartmouth he 9 
took a $3-a-night job playing the piano & 
in Leo Reisman’s band in Boston. He © 
drifted to Manhattan, conducted in cine- 
mansions, wrote popular tunes (“Dancing 
Honeymoon”) and New Year’s Eve in 
New York, an ambitious work which won | 
him a three-year fellowship at the Amer 
ican Academy in Rome. 

In Europe this winter young Werner § 
Janssen has made a name as conductor and 
composer. But last week he learned that 
even a determined young musician cannot 
always rule his own actions. Bristling with 
energy he arrived in Berlin to conduct 
Rubin Goldmark’s Gettysburg Requiem, 
a symphony by the Russian Borodin and 
his own Louisiana. Scarcely was he off the 
train when he was informed that his pro- 
gram had been changed for one of German 
music. Gettysburg had been banned, Di- 
rector Lorenz Horber of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic said, “because we are having § 
trouble with the U. S. just now.” Lovisi- 
ana was finally reinstated on the program, 
an action which seemed inconsistent to 
those who did not know that Goldmark 
was a New York Jew. 

Composer Go!dmark is but one of many 
musicians to suffer from the anti-Semitism 
of Adolf Hitler. Conductor Bruno Walter 
(Schlesinger) has been forbidden to give 
concerts in Germany, gone to Holland to 
stay. Conductor Otto Klemperer was at- 
tacked and beaten by Nazis. Conductor 
Fritz Busch (no Jew, but a Socialist ) was 
on the stand ready to conduct in Dresden 
one night last month when Nazi sympa- 
thizers raised such a disturbance that he 
had to hand his baton over to an assistant. 

Musicians the world over are waiting to 
see whether or not Arturo Toscanini will 
fulfill his plan to conduct at Bayreuth this 
summer. Last week Toscanini vehe- 
mently expressed his resentment of the 
way his colleagues have been treated by 
requesting that his name be the first one 
signed to a musicians’ protest cabled to 
Chancellor Hitler. In an open letter 
Pianist-Conductor Ossip Gabrilowitsch re- 
called the attack made on Toscanini two 
years ago in Italy when he refused to con- 
duct the Fascist anthem, how other musi- 
cians stood by him then. Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky going so far as to cancel concerts he 
had intended to give at the Scala, thus 
jeopardizing his chance of ever being in- 
vited to conduct in Italy again. 

Bayreuth will suffer sadly if exposed to 
Hitleritis. Toscanini has not conducted in 
Italy since the fracas over the Fascist 
anthem. Boston hurt herself more than 
she hurt Karl Muck when she ousted him 
on an unproven Wartime charge of pro- 
Germanism. After the Revolution, Russia 
forced most of her musicians into exile. 
Many years will pass before Russia re 
gains the musical prestige it lost with such & 
refugees as Feodor Chaliapin, Igor Stra fl 
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cares SY oe ~ 15 DIAMETER; DRIVEN PULLEY, 
outh he § po 60" DIAMETER; DRIVING PULLEY 
cnt 24 SPEED, 490 R.P.M. 
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16” COMPASS ENDLESS BELT 
30 FEET LONG, INSTALLED 
FEBRUARY, 1930; STILL IN 
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for just 5 of the cost 


Hand to O* a 2,000-Ib. beater drive in a certain 


drives in this mill now are equipped with 


Was al- 


nductor pulp mill*, a Goodyear Compass 
ist ) was (Endless) Cord Belt, specified by the G.T.M.— 


Goodyear Compass Belts. 






















Dresden . 7 , That is the kind of performance you get 
sympa Goodyear Technical Man — was installed in 
that he naga: from Goodyear Belts and other Goodyear 
caleilil February, 1930, and to date (1/20/33), is still : ‘fed 
inal ’ " ak ate WA paleaillll Mechanical Rubber Goods specified to your 
aiting te cing strong — a . . 
nini wi 29 9 needs by the G.T.M. They come built for the 
= On that same beater drive, the previous belt job, and they make good on the job far 
| eh delivered three months’ service, more efficiently, at much lower 
pated DY iy oA 
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abled t¢ . ° 2 
sever. WS discarded at the end of five . a 
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oa Belt was one-fifth that of the other; Ta aitic Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 
ila, thus yet it has already delivered seven | fornia, or call your nearest Good- 
being in- . - . Made by the Make f 

. times the service life. . 
— GOODYEAR TIRES year Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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When you Change; 


tollow the advicel c 


@®@ FORD OWNERS! 
**The importance of proper lubrication cannot be 
over-emphasized ... Only high-grade engine oil 
should be used in the engine. Oil of this kind 
reaches the bearing surfaces with greater ease . . . 
Inferior oils have a tendency to carbonize quickly, 
also ‘gum up’ on the piston rings, valve stems 
and bearings.” Ford Instruction Book, pp. 16, 17. 


AR makers agree! The makers of the nine 


largest production cars make equally emphatic 
statements. Lubrication with clean oil and oil of the 
highest quality is vital to the life of your car—to its 


smooth performance, and most important—to the 
actual dollars and cents which it costs you to run it. 


Warmer weather, faster, longer trips are here. 
Follow this advice mow! Drain out your old oil to- 
day. And refill with fresh clean Mobiloil! 


co. Of F- 


® PONTIAC OWNERS! 
“*It is necessary to change the lubricating oil in an 
engine because, in the normal operation of the 
engine, the oil is being constantly diluted with 
unburned fuel, condensed water vapor and acid 
from the exhaust gases in addition to carbon and 
road dust which is always accumulating in the 
motor.” Pontiac Owner’s Manual, p. 22, 


The oil in your crankcase may be diluted with raw 
gasoline from use of the choke. It may be contami- 


nated with road dirt that has entered the crankcase 
through the breather tubes. Dirty oil or thin oil 
cannot protect your engine properly. 

Because Mobiloil has brought lower oil and gas 
consumption, fewer repairs and longer car-life to 
millions—it is the largest-selling oil in the world 
today. It has proved its dollars of savings to a world 


VAQGU UM 


CORPORATION 
MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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your Oil... 
of your Car Maker 


® CHEVROLET OWNERS! @ STUDEBAKER OWNERS! 





j “Fill to the proper level with the best oil obtain- “Use nothing but the highest quality oil... The 
6 able. Good oil is cheaper than repair bills. None use of a poor quality or improper grade of oil will 
é but the best grades of oil should be used, as com- materially shorten the life of the engine in your 
Be plete lubrication depends upon the oil being thor- car... Low quality lubricant is a most frequent 
& oughly atomized, so that the oil mist or vapor will cause of fouling spark plugs, sticking valves, pro- 
reach all working parts of the motor.” : 5 lific carbon formation and ‘carbon knock’ or 
Chevrolet Instruction Book, p. 13. detonation.” Studebaker Instruction Book, pp. 13, 14, 
h raw that wants to save dollars—that wants to save cars. transmission and differential, ask for Mobiloil “C” 
itami- Let the extraordinary stamina of Mobiloil save —famous for quieting and protecting gears. 
ikcase your car and save your money Ask for Mobiloil Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio program, “The Inside Story of 
| | Names that Make the News,” every Friday Night at 9:30 Eastern 
in Ol wherever you see the Mobiloil sign. And for your Standard Time, Columbia Broadcasting System, coast-to-coast. 


ds | 107,000 MOBILOIL DEALERS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


ife to 


|Mobiloil 









STEAKS COOK 
BUT THE MAN LIVES.. 
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ILLUSION: 
A roaring fire was built in an 
oven...the temperature rose to 
600° F. Into the oven walked 
the ‘‘fire’’ king, M. Chabert, 
carrying several raw steaks. A 
few minutes later the doors 
were flung wide and out he 
stepped. ..safe and sound... with 













Copyright, 1933. R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Compeny 


IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED 
--- IT’S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


the steaks thoroughly cooked. 


EXPLANATION: 


Heat rises. When Chabert en- 
tered the oven he hung the steaks 
above the fire, then dropped 
to the floor at the side, covering 
his head with a hood made from 
his shirt. He breathed through 
small air holes in the floor. 


“The Burning Oven” is an old 
illusion which has played a lead- 
ing role in cigarette advertising. 
Its modern name is “ Heat 
Treatment.” 

EXPLANATION: All cigarette 
manufacturers use heat treat- 
ment. The first Camel cigarette 


duced since has received the 
necessary heat treatment. 
Harsh, raw tobaccos require 
intensive processing under high 
temperatures. The more ex- 
pensive tobaccos, which are 
naturally mild, call for only a 
moderate application of heat. 
















was manufactured under the 
heat-treating process. Every one 
of the billions of Camels pro- 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 


any other popular brand. 











KEPT FRESH 
IN THE WELDED 
HUMIDOR PACK 














Try Camels...always fresh, in the 
air-tight, welded Humidor Pack. 


NO TRICKS... 
JUST COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


BLEND 
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P E O P L E Dr. William Henry Walker of Manhat- 
tan told newshawks that his brother 

—_ __ - ______________ — James John (“Jimmy”) Walker, self- 

‘ 5 exiled in Cannes, France, is “in very bad 

Names make news. Last week these racked (jeered) him. In the fourth, shape. His whole system is disorganized 
names made this news: Australian batsmen began to dodge Lar- | kidneys . . . heart . . . blood pres- 
wood's pitches and after the fifth, an sure... . When he left this country his 


Herbert Clark Hoover went to Reno, 
Nev., to “enjoy a ride over the Sierra,” 
with his onetime Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden L. Mills. Early next morning a 
little brass-trimmed locomotive pulling an 
ancient yellow coach took them out of 
Reno. It was the first equipment used on 
Nevada’s Virginia & Truckee Railway 
when Mr. Mills’s Grandfather Darius 
Ogden Mills built it in 1869. The train 
stopped while Mr. Mills inspected the rail- 
road’s right-of-way over the south end of 
the famed Comstock Lode. Mr. Hoover 
remembered well when he had had a min- 
ing engineer’s job on the Comstock in 
i895. Before the train snorted on, 
Messrs. Hoover and Mills and Mrs. Mills 
climbed into the locomotive’s cab. Mrs. 
Hoover and Manhattan’s onetime Con- 
gresswoman Ruth Pratt stayed behind in 
the coach. At Virginia City the party 
visited the famed crystal bar of the 
Washoe Club. Mr. Mills’s grandfather 
had once signed its register. Many a Sil- 
ver King in Nevada's great days had stood 
up to its bar. Mr. Hoover stepped up to 
sign the register, saw that photographers 
were setting up their cameras. He said, 
“Not now. No pictures in here.” One 
photographer persisted. Mr. Hoover 
barked. “You take that camera out of 
here! I said there'd be no pictures.” The 
photographer snapped anyway and Mr. 
Hoover flushed angrily, signed the register, 
left at once. 

Last winter British Art Dealer Sir 
Joseph Duveen finished a long wait when 
King George V, no Duveen enthusiast, 
made him Lord Duveen of Millbank. 
Part-payment on the title was his gift to 
Britain of a new wing for London’s Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. Last week ruddy 
Duveen, a Lord at last, listened proudly 
in the Gallery’s great tapestry-hung hall 
while King George ceremoniously declared 
the wing open through the “generosity of 

. Sir Joseph Duveen.” Listening too 
were Queen Mary and Prime Minister 
MacDonald. From pictures on the walls 
Britain’s dead great looked down. In a 
corner of the room sat fashionable Por- 
trait Painter Sir John Lavery, sketching 
the scene. Now & then Duveen looked 
quickly toward him. Back in his studio 
Sir John set up a big canvas and went to 
work to preserve Lord Duveen’s big 
moment for posterity in full color & de- 
tail. 

Harvard University’s retiring President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell told the fresh- 
man class, “Gentlemen, I am at the end of 
the escalator . . . the bottom. You are 
at the top and starting down.” 


Going home from the British-Australian 
cricket matches which Britain won (TIME, 
Feb. 27), Britain’s able Bowler Harold 
Larwood was met at Suez by British 
sports editors. They offered him £1 per 
word for the inside story of what happened 
in the test matches. In the third match 
Larwood had hit two Australian batsmen, 
on the head and chest. The crowd bar- 


Australian mob surrounded his boat train. pressure was low. Now it is alarmingly 
Fellow-passengers said he was “lucky to high.” Brother James called on the mar- 


get away with his life.” Last week Lar- riage clerk in Cannes, France, with his 
wood, a Nottinghamshire miner, turned  “jnseparable friend,” Actress Betty Comp- 
down all publishing offers until the whole ton, to get “the necessary information.” 
team, now in New Zealand, returns home. ee ee ; . 
“Anyway.” he said, “nobody knows what Sailors on the British warships Glorious 
I know.” and Coventry anchored under a bluff near 
—©— Cannes, France, looked up & saw the villa 


In London one Emelia Tersini, waitress, of retired U. S. Actress Maxine Elliott in 
suing monstrous Boxer Primo Carnera flames. Landing parties rowed in, fought 
for breach of promise, was awarded £4,200 the fire for two hours. Loss: $100,000. 


($14,300) on the strength of letters from ee. Soe 
Carnera saying, “Dear Treasure of Mine. In‘a Durham, N. C. tobacco warehouse, 
_. . Our little nest of love... . Youcan 2 dance where Manhattan Negro Cab 


have trust in your Primo because he loves Calloway and his Negro band were play- 
you with all his heart and soul.” ing for a Negro dance, was crashed by 
7 several hundred jazz-crazy Negroes. Cal- 
loway told his men to stop playing, pack 

Back in Manhattan from Hollywood up their instruments. The mob threatened 
where he had supervised six two-reel con- to gang them if they did not play again. 
tract bridge films for RKO Radio Pictures, Police escorted Calloway & band out while 
Inc. Bridge Expert Ely Culbertson ali- Negroes jigged to no music for two hours. 


bied his cancellation of a bridge match winch ilianilen 

with the four Marx Brothers who play a For membership in the new genealogi- 
fair game. Having agreed toa quiet game, cal Society les Chevaliers de Hastings 
he found they had hired a hail and invited (Paris), applicants must prove goo years 
300 cinema stars to watch the “world’s of descent from one of William the Con- 
championship.” Zeppo and Chico were to queror’s 315 blooded henchmen. U. S. 
play, Harpo to advise, Groucho to perch applicants: American Locomotive Co.'s 
on a tower behind Culbertson wigwagging President William Carter Dickerman, 
signals. Best bridging Marx is Zeppo, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co.’s President 
best gambler Chico. All play a good bar- Philip Dakin Wagoner, retired Pennsyl- 
gaining game. vania Banker Mordecai Jackson Crispin. 



































Makes the Finish 


Last Longer (@ 


There couldn’t be any 
easier or safer way than 
Simonizing to restore a 
car’s beauty. It makes 
and keeps cars bright and 
new looking for years! 
Simoniz guards the fin- 
ish from all injurious 
elements, makes it last 
much longer and keeps 
colors from fading. So 
Simoniz your car right 
away. Old or new, it posi- 
tively needs the famous all- 
weather protection of 
Simoniz to stay beautiful. 


@ Driven 77,000 
miles—Simoniz 
keeps Mr. E. B 
Whitney's car al- 
ways beautiful 
Mr. Whitney is a 
representative of 
the Portis Bros 
Hat Co., Chicago 


The wonderful Simoniz Kleener 
quickly restores the original lustre 
without hard rubbing. Then put 
on Simoniz for lasting beauty 
and protection. Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener are sold at 
hardwareand accessory stores 
everywhere. Insist on them! 







MOTORISTS WISE + SIMONIZ 





Once in a 


LIFETIME 


this vacation opportunity! 





TO EUROPE 


on these famous liners 


*98-50 


It’s an astonishing fact—with costs 
downin Europe...withfares on mighty 
WhiteStarlinerssolowtheyarewithin 
reach of almost anyone—you can have 
a vacation in Europe at about half of 
what it would cost you ordinarily! 
And when you go to Europe via 
White Star, you get all the service that 
has made White Star famous—the ser- 
vice that makes “50 Timers”—those 
seasoned travellers who have chosen 
White Star fifty times or more. Notice 
these rates... your pocketbook won’t! 
In Tourist Class there are hundreds 
of accommodations at $98.50 one way, 
$175 round trip. In modern, popular 
Third Class only $77.00 one way; 
$135.50 round trip. And the magnifi- 
cent First Class accommodations on 
these huge liners begin at $179 one 
way. Cabin Class, $132 one way; $251 
round trip. Study these rates—there’s 
one to fit your budget! And remember 
thaton White Star you enjoy that dis- 
tinctive, perfect service that means so 


minimum 
tourist class 


much for your good time aboard ship. 


SCORES OF TRAVELLERS HAVE CHOSEN 
WHITE STAR MORE THAN 50 TIMES 


MAJESTIC (world’s largest ship) 
OLYMPIC HOMERIC 


De luxe express service from New York 


to England and France 


GEORGIC (new) BRITANNIC (new) 


Largest British motor liners 


ADRIATIC LAURENTIC 


Cabin service from New York and Boston 
to Ireland and England 


For complete information apply to your local agent 


WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Offices in other principal cities. Agents everywhere. 














TIME 
MEDICINE 


Whiskey Prescriptions 








John Doctor, a huffy person when told | 


what to do or not do by anyone outside 
the medical profession, last week 
Congress to lift practically all restrictions 
on whiskey prescriptions. It was a long 
struggle of attrition against the Prohibi- 
tionists. 
ward, Washington lobbyist for the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, eventually won 
for John Doctor, helped by John Doctor’s 
telegrams, telephone calls and air-mailed 
letters to Senators and Representatives. 


The victory outmodes many a sorry | 


practice of the past decade. John Doctor 
need no longer risk prison by selling his 
prescription blanks to druggists. The 
amateur cellarer need no longer cut a pint 
of genuine, drugstore rye with alcohol, 
water and sherry to get a gallon of drink 
with a palatable rye flavor. The druggist 
may cast off his furtiveness, again func- 
tion as a respectable businessman. 
Henceforth John Doctor may prescribe 
as much liquor as he pleases for any pa- 
tient he pleases. But the patient must be 
bona fide. Otherwise sprightly 
Woodin, Secretary of the Treasury, may 
arrest John Doctor, and stern Mr. Cum- 
mings, the Attorney General, may throw 


him into jail. 
oe 





Celluloid v. Epilepsy 

By replacing a top section of an epi- 
leptic’s skull with a piece of thick cellu- 
loid, Dr. Karl Winfield Ney claims to 
alleviate many cases of epilepsy. Last 
week Dr. Ney, 50, professor of neuro- 
surgery at Manhattan’s Homeopathic 
Medical College & Flower Hospital, told 
the Schenectady County Medical Society 
the why and how of his procedure. 

During the War surgeons noticed that 
after head injuries many soldiers devel- 
oped epilepsy. Dr. Ney and associates, 
first with the French Red Cross, later the 
American Expeditionary Forces, observed 
particularly that where the injury oc- 


curred the cortex and three soft coverings | 


of the brain (pia mater, arachnoid mem- 
brane, dura mater) adhered to the skull. 
If during an operation the surgeon pulled 
at the attached soft parts, the patient on 
the operating table went into epileptic 
convulsions. The Ney group judged that 
the convulsions resulted from the inci- 
dental stretching of the cerebral cortex. 
Dr. Ney has followed that idea through, 
found that a growth in the coverings of 
the brain is frequently associated with 
epilepsy. Small whitish bodies called 
Pacchionian granulations grow out of the 
arachnoid (middle) membrane. Dr. Ney’s 


got | 





Dr. William Creighton Wood- | 


Mr. | 








belief is that man’s upright posture con- | 


ditions the growth of Pacchionian granu- 
lations. The growths frequently erode, in 
one direction through the dura mater and 
into the skull, in the other direction 


through the pia mater to the brain itself. | 


Their final effect often is to peg the 
brain to the skull. 

Special x-ray procedure, in which air 
is placed in the subdural space, will dis- 
close such attachments and consequent 
stretching of the brain. In epileptics these 
unnatural attachments usually occur at 
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in 7 Days of Solid Comfort by 
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T he “Famous Four” 


S. S. ALBERT BALLIN 
S. S. HAMBURG 
S. S. NEW YORK 

S. S. DEUTSCHLAND 








A Sailing 
from New York 
every Wed, 
Midnight 

* 


FIRST CLASS 
$166 % . 


TOURIST CLASS 


$9 50 

THIRD CLASS 
oo | 

$7 . 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN| 
39 Broadway LINE New York fe) 


Branches, Agencies in Principal Cities 
‘ —__ 
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April is a lovely lime in 
Mer Dork. forshopping 
or yusl hr a wisi. Che 


Clothinwn offers vou spa- 





cious rooms, every luxury 

a} living: and the con- } : 
venience of tls perfect 
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Max A. Haering, Resident Manager 
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): INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
< : ANNOUNCES A NEW 2-TON TRUCK 


} 
AT $ for 145-in. wheelbase chassis, 
f. 0. b. factory (tax extra) 








LLIN FFICIAL registrations on all ing, and construction that made 
G new trucks of 2-ton capacity the International sales record 
am and over, sold in 1932, show that possible. 
better than ONE in every FIVE is The new B-4 is International- 
Sailing - International. This is nearly made —thoroughly modern from 
New York 2 per cent, yet 49 other manu- stem to stern. Note the brief de- 
ery Wed. * fue ‘turers competed for this great — scription below. Visit one of our 
lidnight : market. The next nearest builde x display rooms, get acquainted 
& Tain ; } sold but half as many. In the’ with this great 2-ton International 
’ CLASS Gm ‘Nine heavy-duty truck field Interna- value. And remember that Inter- 
56% x “ j , tional leads the field. (Figures national Harvester also offers par- 
i 4 from R. L. Polk & Co.) allel values in the smaller sizes, 
ST CLASS é 4 <a an 
so a, a There are three reasonsforsuch with a new Half-Ton, 6-Cylinder 
Sip - y * preference for Internationals ina truck at $360, and a popular 1'2- 
) CLASS Mt year of careful buying: (1) long- ton model at $615, prices for the 
7 ¢ # lived efficienc y, (2) operating econ- chassis f. 0. b. factory. 
ff - omy, and (3) matchless lee ‘7Na- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
tional Harvesterafter-sale service. 606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Tl. 


(INCORPORATED) 


% * % * 


iH \ R\ i 5 T i R OF F LD RS Y OU Frame: 8-inch channel type; 7 sturdy cross members. 
THIS GREA’ r 2.TON i Rt CK Engine: 6-cylinder. Bore: 3 /,-in.; stroke, 4-in.; de- 


SS velops 63 h. p. Removable cylinders. Counterbal- 


VALUE. AT $995. Branches and anced crankshsft. Exheust-valve seat inserts. Full- 








»ressure lubrication. Thermostatically-controlled 
dealers will be proud to show you ccalisan. Teatensdiedtn encticidati,: Ale clember. 
this br: and- new mode l, the B-4, Transmission: Four speeds forward, one reverse. 


Universal Joints: Roller-bearing type. 


Ww hie h bri Ings ) ou at are *markab ly Steering Gear: Cam-and-lever type. 
low pr ic e des same high standards Rear Axle: Full-floating spiral-bevel-gear type. 


Straddle-mounted pinion. 


of quality in mate rials, e ngine er- 


Springs: Semi-elliptic front and rear, with semi- 
elliptic auxiliary rear springs. 


Brakes: Service — 4-wheel, mechanical, in- 





ternal-expanding, 2-shoe type. Hand—band 
type on propeller shaft. 


De ee Wheels and Tires: Cast, integral-hub, spoke- 
Co ee ‘ end mounted wheels, 6.50 -20 balloon tires, 
VM Yen psa je r ; 


duals on rear. 


A a 


»pping 
Che 


spa 


lux ry 


e con- 
rerfect 


rales 


derate. 


This illustration shows tne new B-4 with stake ‘ 
body on long wheelbase chassis. Three wheelbase \ tt 
lengths: 145-in., 170-in., 185-in. Equipment for ail ITERATION 
types of load. Other models to 7'4-ton. Sold through S*% 

184 Company-owned branches Aa 






and many dealers 
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Giving lavishly, asking little, Hawaii 
wins your endless devotion. Her fa- 
vorite word is “welcome”—and yours 
will be “stay.” 

She’s a hundred vacation spots, all in 
one—cool, gay, beautiful. Gathered 
here the swimmer, the mountaineer 
—the polo star and the yachtsman, the 
explorer and the student. An eden for 
the romantic, a cure for all who aren’t. 
The Four Pacific sovereigns of sea- 
luxury, the “Mariposa,” “Monterey,” 
“Lurline” and “Malolo” with express 
speed and Low fares co-operate with 
time and budget to make this summer 
vacation possible. 

Less than five days and California 
becomes Hawaii. Less than five seconds 
from the time you board your ship 
and humdrum is changed to holiday. 
For ship-life wings a rapid flight of... 
play and rest... . feasting and slumber 
.-- gay hours in a brilliant setting of 
more-than-modern marine luxury, 


hours to be happily recalled. 


Miles ha Onna hei 


FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ SAN 





Lanai (verandah) suite aboard S. S. Mariposa 


Check the time at your disposal and 
the funds within your budget. Then 
plan a vacation THIS summer in Hawaii 
measured to YOUR idea of what a holi- 
day should cost... but exceeding every 
idea you ever had as to what a vaca- 
tion should be. 


Choose your ports-of-departure and 
return. Either San Francisco or 
Los Angeles will key you to the ad- 
venture that lies ahead. 


SOUTH SEAS 

New Zealand and Australia 
Set your compass by a star hung high 
in Southern skies. Let it guide you 
gayly, luxuriously, to the Antipodes, 
now brought so near by the magnifi- 
cent super-liners “Mariposa” and 
“Monterey.” 16 days to New Zealand! 
19 daysto Australia! En route fascin- 
ating Samoa and Fiji. 

THIS SUMMER all-inclusive-low-cost- 
tours, provide maximum economy— 
in expenditure, in conservation of 
time, in concentration of enjoyment. 


Your travel agency or our offices will 
provide the intriguing details about 
Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia. 


* LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE « 





PORTLAND 


| celluloid 


the top of the skull. Dr. Ney cuts oy} 
the special section of bone, replaces th’ 
bone with a thick celluloid which th 
du Ponts make for him. The celluloi 
plate lowers the dome of the skull, pr. 
vents brain attachments, consequently pr. 
vents brain stretching. The operation 
a plastic one. The scalp grows over th 
skull insert, which does no/ 


| fracture, gives perfect brain protection! 








| that it let their last week’s announcemthy” 


One of Dr. Ney’s patients went diving 
hit a block with his patched head, suffere 
no consequences. 


Seeded Skin 

For repair of large burns or wouné 
surgeons often resort to skin grafts, whic 
occasionally do not take, which usually 
look ugly. Last week the University ¢ 
Cincinnati announced perfection of a sub. 
stitute technique. Dr. Louis George He: 
mann, assistant professor of  surgen 
sprinkles flakes of chopped skin upon ray 
wounds. The skin cells take root, seed. 
like, in the moist raw surface, absor 
nutriment, proliferate. In a short time th 
islands of growing skin touch each other 
merge and make a sightly new skin. Dr 
Hermann finds that which way the ski 
flakes fall does not matter. Like plant 
seeds they orient themselves, grow out: 
ward from their “soil.” 

The idea is not new. In 1871 Dr. J.7 
Hodgen of St. Louis sprinkled scraping 
from the soles of patients’ feet up 
healthy open wounds. He found that th 
small bits of sole grew rapidly, quick 
covered the wound with new skin. I: 
1899 Dr. J. L. Wiggins of East St. Loui 
reported success with Dr. Hodgen: 
method. In 1909 Dr. Lyman W. Child 
of Cleveland published a modification 
Dr. Hodgen’s method in the Souther 
Medical Society’s Journal. Dr. Chills 
removed small cubes of the outer layer 
of skin, partially dried them, then sowe 
them on healthy open wounds. He calle 
his method “epithelial sowing.” 

Cincinnati’s Dr. Hermann, 33, studie 
medicine in St. Louis, interned in Cleve 
land. His chief tools are a kind of mei 
grinder for shredding pieces of sou 
skin, a modified salt shaker for scatterint 
the skin seeds on the wound which net 
grafting. 
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Cancer Spores? 

Experimental evidence discounts t! 
possibility that germs cause cancer. Noni 
theless, ever since the 1880’s soon ait 
microbes were first recognized as agetl 
of disease, investigators have tried to co 
nect germs with cancer. Most discuss 
recent proponent of the germ theory bh 
been Dr. William Ewart Gye of Londo 
who indicated a virus. Last year Dr. E 
ward Watts Saunders of Cornell suggest’ 
a streptococcus. 

Last week Drs. Thomas James Glov 
of New York and Jacob Lenhert Eng 
of Philadelphia, after ten years’ ! 
search, proposed a spore-bearing organist 
They find the spore-bearing germ inh 
man breast cancer, can grow the materi 
like any germ, and with cultures produ 


: : ; ol 
secondary cancers in guinea pigs, animhy 
notoriously difficult to render cancerdiy> 


The National Institute of Health thinks 
so well of Drs. Glover and Engle’s W 


bear the Institute’s cachet. 
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SPECIAL VALUE 


Fisher No Draft Ventilation 

is an additional comfort 

and health feature which 

in itself justifies buying a 
new cer. 


bi 


TIME 35 





For Comfort-— your car has to be 


big enough so you can be comfort- 
able in it 


Pontiac—the Economy Straight Eight—has a wheelbase of 115 inches. 


For Performance-—you have to 
have a big, powerful engine 


Pontiac’s engine is a big 77-horsepower Straight Eight that gives you 78 real 
miles per hour—with all the inherent smoothness that only a Straight Eight 
can have or give. 


For Economy-you have to have 


engine efficiency 


Pontiac's low gasoline consumption has amazed even automotive engineers. 
That, plus the natural durability of a Straight Eight engine, gives you real 
Operating economy. 


For Appearance-—well, just look 


at it and you'll see what Pontiac is 


Pontiac’s beautiful new Fisher bodies are the last word in modern style. 


For Safety—you have to have 
weight .. and strong, scientifically 


designed and constructed bodies, and 
chassis with dependable brakes 


Pontiac's 4-door Sedan weighs 3265 pounds at the curb, and all closed cars 
have bodies by Fisher—and you know what that means. 


Only if you have Pontiac’s size and 
weight and engine in your car, can you 
expect to really get their benefits out 


of the car 


Pontiac is a typical General Motors Value —an outstanding car in the low 
price field—and a good car to buy. 


PONTHAC 15852 


HE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 











BRING 
HISTORY TO LIFE 


IN ENGLAND 


Visit ancient York with its 1300-year- 
old Minster; and Durham where lies 
the Venerable Bede. Wander through 
the historic streets of Lincoln—head- 
quarters of a Roman Legion during the 
Occupation—and Norwich, once the 
second city of England. Visit Lichfield 
Cathedral for 
beautiful spires, and put yourself back 
in the Middle Ages at Warwick Castle. 
See the old walls and picturesque 
Look down from 


renowned its three 


streets of Chester. 
the battlements of Conway Castle. 
Every county of Great Britain speaks 
_to you of your ancestors. Travel 
through those counties by LMS and 
LINER to the places you must have 
longed to see ever since you first read 
a history book. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester—Vice- 
President, Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A37) LMS 
Corporation; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
orH. J. Ketcham, General Agent, (Dept. A37) 
L@&N E Railway, 11 West 42nd Street, New 


York City, or from your own ticket agent. 


LMS 


L-N-E-R 
LONDON MIDLAND 
AN.®.4.¢ 0T T4.8.4 
and 
LONDON & NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 











| “Shrine of the Little 





| above. 
| Father Coughlin was shaken out of bed, | 


TIME 


RELIGION 





Priest v. Press 

When Roman Catholic churchmen take 
part in worldly affairs they usually do so 
unobtrusively, reversing the tactics used 
by such persons as Los Angeles’ loud 
Methodist “Bob” Shuler on the radio and 
Virginia’s astute Methodist James Cannon 


| Jr. on the stump and in the newspapers. 
| Rev. Charles Edward Coughlin of Detroit 


is a blaring Roman Catholic exception. 
His voice as blatant as Preacher Shuler’s, 
his words as un-clerical as Bishop Cannon’s, 
he is known to large sections of the U. S. 
as a rousing, throbbing radiorator on the 
“Catholic Charrch” and, more lately, on 
the tangled affairs of ‘“Detroy-it.” It has 
been estimated that ten million people 
listen to Canadian-born Priest Coughlin, 
41, when he broadcasts Sundays from his 





Wide 


World 
DETROIT’S FATHER COUGHLIN 


Gunpowder smells stronger than stocks. 


Flower” near De- 
troit. Money has poured in upon him, 
more than enough to pay $20,000-a-week 
expenses and build a showy “Charity Cru- 
cifixion Tower,” buy statuary for the 
Shrine. Criticism he can ignore, even that 
of Boston’s stocky old William Henry Car- 
dinal O’Connell who has muttered, “It is 
better for everyone concerned when a 
priest keeps his place.” For Father Cough- 
lin is responsible only to his superior, 
Bishop Michael James Gallagher. And he 
claims the backing of Pope Pius XI who 
has said that “every minister of holy re- 
ligion must throw himself, heart and mind, 
into the conflict for social justice.” Last 
fortnight and again last week, Father 
Coughlin’s ten million inarticulates sud- 
denly beheld him on the newspapers’ 
front pages, a dramatic figure in two con- 
flicts far from churchly. 

In Father Coughlin’s small bungalow in 
the Detroit suburbs, late one night last 
week, were himself, his assistant and a 
Franciscan monk. Father Coughlin’s bed- 
room is on the ground floor; the others 
At 3 a. m. came a sharp explosion. 
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INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


LEGAL BEER finds few well- 
established, well-managed brew- 
eries ready to profit immediately 
by its sale. 


FALSTAFF 


BREWING CORPORATION 
Common Stock 


affords a timely opportunity for 
participation in the earnings of 
one of the nationally known brew- 
eries now in actual production, 





BAUER, POGUE & CO., INC. 
One Wall Street, New York. 

Please send me information regarding 
Falstaff Brewing Corporation. 


Name 
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> The widespread practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying and the general scaling 
down of inventories puts a high premium 
on prompt delivery of merchandise on 
order. Air Express is the logical choice 
for every shipment that must reach its 
destination without lost motions. » Direct 
air contact with 85 principal cities is sup- 
plemented by fast rail connections to over 
23,000 other Railway Express Agency 
points, bringing virtually every town in 
the country within the scope of this un- 
fied, high-speed transportation 
> Pick-up and delivery in principal towns 
is included in the recently reduced rates, 
making a single transaction with your 
nearest Railway Express Agent all that is 


system. 


necessary to speed a shipment to its 
destination. Duplicate receipts are 4 
dependable safeguard against loss in 


transit. pb Call on your own Railway 
Express Agent for full particulars of time 
schedules and rates. 
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he said. Neighbors awoke, called police. 
B Father Coughlin called his good friend 
¥ pio or Frank Murphy. Streets were roped 
> off. the house surrounded by guards. In 
; os basement, police found remains of a 
crude, small black-powder bomb. The ex- 
Ne plosion had wrecked a steam-pipe, broken 
windows, spattered canned goods about. 
 ) Otherwise, no damage. Only clue was a 
Slong white cord by which the bomb had 
perhaps been lowered into the cellar. 

©) The bombing of Father Coughlin’s 


house came with singular if not sinister 











timeliness. He immediately charged that 
T Mit was an attempt at intimidation, a fur- 
Y Sther persecution of him by his enemies 
) Having leaped into the thick of Detroit’s s 
+ well- BD banking fracas (Time, April 3), ar 
brew- ) Coughlin had just publicly aspersed E. 
diately ‘Stair, publisher of the Detroit Free te SS 


pnd non-salaried president of the holding 
}company for closed First National Bank. 
FF ‘Father Coughlin had talked of “smart 
) money,” charged that insiders gutted First 
TION National before the banking holiday. 

k = The Free Press had swiftly countered 
iby getting at Father Coughlin’s bank and 
ity for | |) brokerage accounts. Photostating one of 


ngs of | Pithem with the label “smart money,” it 
\ brew- showed that Father Coughlin’s balances 
aig: had been as high as $55,516.20 in June 
~~ | 1930, that in the same year he had lost 
$13.955.89 on a $30,110.89 stock deal. 

pgarding The Free Press showed that Father Cough- 





W lin had sometimes deposited $20,000 at a 
uses o¥4 W time in $1 bills—gifts from radio listeners 
i —and that part of the stock he bought 
retry by was paid for with money from the account 
©) of the radio “League of the Little Flower.” 
— The Free Press did not dwell on the fact 








that Father Coughlin was legally free to 
4 manage his radio receipts as he pleased. 
qT] me The odor of the stockmarket on Father 
Coughlin’s cloth was quickly counteracted 
by the odor of gunpowder after the bomb- 
ing. From a “gambler” he changed sud- 
1 E denly into a “martyr.”” He moved from 
his damaged cottage into his striking 
Charity Crucifixion Tower, remained in- 
communicado save to announce that he 
would soon reply to his “enemies.” Sun- 
day, with vibrant voice, he addressed once 
more the ten million. Defending his right 
hand-to- | ‘0 speak of financial matters, he renewed 
al scaling © his denunciations of “crap-shooting bank 
- premium afiliates and their hideout holding com- 
andise on — panies” which he had charged were formed 
eal choice | to evade paying double liability. His in- 
reach its | vestments he mentioned only briefly, cry- 
. B Direct Be ing that the Free Press “defames the 
1e@S8 18 sup- " k a ° 
ns to over | League of the Little Flower and myself 
s Agency | !0r investing in productive Michigan in- 
y town in | dustry,* which we will do again.” Of the 
f this uni mysterious bombing of his house, Father 
n system. Coughlin said not a word. 
ipal towns 
iced rates, 
vith you | Mile of Dimes 
all that is 
at to In money-raising, 1¢ worth of publicity 


ts are a |) °Uals $1 worth of donations. The Prot- 
loss in ¢Stant Episcopal Church of the Epiphany 
Railway | in Providence, R. I. was getting proven! 
rs of time | last week by “laying a mile of dimes.” 
To raise money for a new altar and rere- 

dos, every parishioner pledged at least 17 


/ 


dimes, represe nting one foot (a dime is 
' "Ye in. in diameter). Should the full mile 
~, of dimes be obtained, Providence’s Church 
ot the Epiphany would get $8,976. 
a 


s Agency, li *Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., whose shares 
—— “ere quoted at $60 in 1929, $2 last week. 
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Enjoy the 


FREEDOM 


of SPACE 
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: 


The Empress of Britain has more space per 

First Class passenger than any other ship. 
Those long, high vistas of spacious lounges . . . that feeling of un- 
hurried leisure and dignified living in the private apartments . . . that 
smooth, silent, easy service . .. that steady speed . . . all those things 
which travellers hailed in the Empress of Britain... are not new to 
Canadian Pacific. @ They are characteristic of the fleet... of the 
great “‘Empresses,”’ the smart ‘‘Duchesses,’”’ the democratic home-folks’ 
“Mont-ships.”” Learn how pleasurable Trans-Atlantic travel can be. 
Book by Canadian Pacific. @ From Montreal and Québec to British Isles 
and Continental ports. Your first 2 days on smooth St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Only 3 to 4 days open ocean. 9 Travel-time map, information, reservations, 
from your own agent, or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Montreal and 30 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


St. Lawrence 
Sea way 
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What do you want most 
for your family? 


Bowing what you 
want goes a long way toward 
success. 

That is as true of successful 
income management as of any- 
thing else in life. 

Once you have decided what 
things are most important in 
life for you and your family, 
your income can be shaped and 
managed to pay for your 
desires. 

A budget system makes it 

easier to de ‘vise your plan and 

stick to it. Many families are 
finding the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet a help 
toward achieving what they 
want most in life. Send for 
your copy today. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancocx Inourry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the 
John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 


Name 
Street z 








your 
vacation 
will cost 


LESS 
this 
summer 


NEW 


and 


LOWER 


fares 


via the Santa Fe 
GO SANTA FE—SEE IT ALL 
— World’s Fair cuicaco 
— California 
— Colorado Rockies 
— Grand Canyon ?::: 
Santa Fe to the Rim 
— Indian-Detours 


in New Mexico 





clip coupon— paste on postcard 


W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1177 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Send picture foldersand NEW VACATION FARES Leaflet 





| that Repeal might be endangered. 


| enign: 
Salad. 





| walk three blocks west 


| college 


EDUCATION 


“Des Lebens Sonnenschein” 

“Tf good beer were readily obtainable 
we would, I think, gradually get away 
from the high tension at which boys of 
today are living and return to the simpler 
and easier social relaxation that, in the 
past, was associated with college life.”— 





| Clarence Whittlesey Mendell, dean of Yale 


College, Jan. 11, 1932. 

Last week, with Beer at their gates, U.S. 
authorities and students were 
busily concerned with planning and regu- 
lating “simpler and easier social relaxa- 
tion.” 

@ One of the country’s pleasantest set- 
tings for beer-drinking in oldtime style is 
at the University of Wisconsin. In 1928 
a $1,250,000 Memorial Union was built, 
and in its basement a genuine Altdeutscher 
Rathskeller. In the old days, Wisconsin 
beer-drinkers frequented the Hausmann 
brewery in Madison. Its bar is now in the 
new Rathskeller, a strictly masculine sanc- 
tuary on whose walls are painted Heidel- 
berg students brandishing steins. a fat 
monk on a wine cask, a bartender with 
Speise-und-Getrdnke Karten, a motto: 
Des Lebens Sonnenschein ist trinken, lie- 
ben, frohlich sein (“Life’s sunshine is to 
drink, to love, to be merry”). At first the 
Rathskeller had another bit of Munich 
realism—a six-inch layer of sawdust on 
the floor—but it got in people’s shoes, was 
removed. Last week the Rathskeller was 
as usual selling .5% beer and chocolate 
milk shakes, while students clamored for 
3.2% beer as soon as possible. President 


Fred H. Clausen of the University Board 





of Regents was against it on the grounds | 


Down- 
ing a glass of milk in the Rathskeller he 
don’t believe beer will be sold 
here.” 

Minus its bar, Hausmann’s has gone on 
selling near-beer, as has oldtime Fauer- 
bach’s. Both will step it up. Madison’s 
Silver Dollar Bar is gone, but not Ham- 
macher’s where freshmen had to “cross 
the Rubicon’”’—down a two-quart stein in 
the tradition, without the sabre-flourishes 
and “‘prosits,” of the salamander ceremony 
still performed by German Studenten- 
korps. 


@ An old law was found forbidding sale | 


of spirits anywhere within two miles of 
“Farmer’s High School’—now Pennsyl- 
vania State College. No-beer rulings were 


| handed down by the presidents of Lafay- 
Lehigh and the Univer- 


Muhlenberg, 
Pennsylvania. 


ette, 
sity of 


| @ Famed among Michiganders is an old 


song: 
I want to go back to Michigan, 
To dear Ann Arbor town, 
Back to Joe’s and The Orient... . 
Joe’s has been padlocked for two years 
and The Orient is now a poolroom for 
town loafers. 
to drink their beer; 
Arbor ordinance forbids liquor- 
on the campus side of Division 
Law enforcement is strict in Wash- 
students are accustomed to 
slip over to farmhouse speakeasies in 
Wayne County. The Mill, Dad’s and Red 
and Bill’s now fear a loss of trade. 


an Ann 
selling 
Street. 
tenaw County; 


Michiganders will have to | 











CRUISES for 


the price of ONE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


NORWAY-EUROP! 
s.s. VOLENDAM 


5 


SAILING from 
NEW YORK 


54 DAYS 


Including all shore excursions. First Class pie 
Visiting 12 countries—25 cities. Traveling 13,000 
miles on the popular VOLENDAM with Holland. 
America Line’s famous First Class service and 
cuisine, Comprehensive program of included shore 
excursions and organized entertainment, 


Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINi 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y., and offices in principal citi 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVENUE (at 45th Street) NEW YOi 


JULY 5th 
- $425 





HE HAD NEVER HEARD 
OF ROLSCREENS 


with Rolscreens of 
reasons why any 


unacquainted 
Pella is one of the few 
householder should continue to be satis- 
fied with ugly, troublesome, light-obstruct- 
ing, old-fashioned screens. For Rolscreens 
offer a veritable wealth of convenience, 
economy and home-beautification. 

Permanently installed, Rolscreens need 
not be put up and taken down each year. 
A touch of the fingers, and they roll up 
onto hidden rollers—like a window shade 
—out of the way and sight. A pull and 
they’re on duty. They clean themselves 
each time they're rolled. No wide frames 
to shut out light. No trouble getting at 
flower boxes or window outsides. Made 
with special, electroplated ‘AluminA’— 
strong, clear-vision wire-cloth that will far 
outlive Rolscreens’ TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

Any type or size window—casement or 
double-hung—can be quickly Rolscreened 
—inside or outside; full length or half. 
With fourteen patented features, they’re the 
most extraordinary of all rolling screens. 
And the most economical in the end. Tim¢ 
payments, if desired, Coupon brings com- 
plete information, 


ROLSCREE Ns 


- 8.43 8 


BEING 





{LOLSCREEN CoMPpaNy, 443 Main Street, 
Pella, Iowa. 

Send illustrated booklet describing beauty, 
convenience and utility of Rolscreens. 


Name 





P.O. Address oe 
ee ee a 
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@ Harvard University had its own brew- 
house from 1674 until the early 19th Cen- 
tury, reported Historian Samuel Eliot 
Morison last week. At “bevers” (snack & 
drink times, 6:30 a. m. and 11 a. m.) 
students got their tankards filled by the 
college butler at the buttery hatch. At 
commons a half-pint was included in the 
price. Observed salty Historian Morison: 
“What a rush there must have been to the 
buttery hatch after morning prayers! .. . 
A draught of good, sound beer, properly 
brewed and aged, is grateful to an empty 
stomach of a cold morning, or, for that 
matter, at any time of day, Winter or 
Summer.” Last week Harvard students, 
led to believe that college authorities have 
an open mind on the subject, voted six-to- 
one to have beer served with meals in 
Commons. But most people thought that 
the Medical and Business Schools (on the 
Boston side of the Charles River) would 
be the only ones to do it. Cambridge has 
been dry for 46 years. Also, the proposed 
Massachusetts beer bill prohibits sales to 
minors. 

Many Harvard clubs, notably patrician 
Porcellian, disdained beer before Prohibi- 
tion, drank champagne-&-porter or strange 
fruit punches. Nonetheless, as elsewhere, 
some pewter tankards (embellished with 
club seals) will be filled with beer instead 
of Prohibition gin-&-gingerale; for Har- 
vardmen recall that many a fine old beer- 
song like “Solomon Levi” and “The Lone 
Fishball” originated in Cambridge. 

@ Charlottesville, Va. has no speakeasies. 
Virginia will get no beer unless the next 
legislature repeals a pre-Prohibition Dry 
law. Until then the University of Virginia, 
high in rank as a drinking college, will 
continue to drink corn liquor and moun- 
tain rye. 

@ At Notre Dame University 1.000 stu- 
dents signed total abstinence pledges. 

@ We'll all have drinks at Theodore 

Zinck’s 

When we get back next fall. 

So sings Cornell University. But Zinck, 
famed oldtime saloon-keeper, is dead. The 
Jag Car (stripped-down trolley), which 
used to bring the last late group of stu- 
dents from downtown Ithaca up to the 
campus, exists no more. Closed is “The 
Senate.” But two other oldtime saloons 
will open if law permits—the Dutch 
Kitchen in the Ithaca Hotel and the Al- 
hambra. A tap-room may be installed in 
Cornell’s Willard Straight Hall (student 
union) which may attract some trade from 
the more spirituous Pastime Club, Judd’s, 
and the Cat-Tail Club which runs free 
taxis to its doors. 

@ Stanford University and the University 
of Oregon are surrounded by restricted 
areas but students may drink beer at their 
discretion. At Williams College, under an 
old rule, they may not; students will con- 
tinue to do their drinking at nearby North 
Adams, Mass. 

@ Famed for its white “beer-suits” worn 
by seniors in the Spring, Princeton Uni- 
versity will once more drink beer down- 
Stairs at the Nassau Inn, which has in- 
stalled a 44-ft. bar, dusted off old table- 
tops with carved initials, provided hooks 
in the ceiling for the steins of each & every 
Senior. George, a popular speakeasy 


keeper, will open a beer garden in nearby 
Kingston, N. J. and “do it legal.” As in 
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LONDON - PARIS : BRUSSELS IN A 


/ weeks vaca 


ON 


IF YOU TRAVEL ON THE TRANSATLANTIC FLIERS 


189 EURO 


(Third Class Atlantic) 












Think of crossing the ocean in 
less than five days... on the fast- 
est liners afloat... with 4 to 7 
days in London, Paris, and Brus- 
sels in these all-expense tours. 
Other longer tours to all Europe 
at lower and higher prices by 
Lloyd express and cabin liners, 
| and in all classes. 

Write for Booklets and Information 


describing these unusual tours at re- 
| markably low prices. 





North German Lloyd 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 57 Broadway, New York, will be glad to refer 
an experienced steamship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. 


mOFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





PA 


THE MARVELS and Entertainments of 
three great European capitals! London 
... with its fashionable Mayfair and 
Piccadilly, costumed “Beefeaters” of the 
famous T ower, Cheshire Cheese Inn, Old 
Curiosity Shop, Houses of Parliament, 
and jolly “pubs.” Paris . . . with its pal- 
aces and cathedrals, night-life and cab- 
arets, boulevards and parks, sidewalk 
cafes and picturesque artists. Brussels... 
with its Hotel de Ville, public squares 
and royal palaces, Gothic art and Ro- 


man memorials. 


THE WONDER of Speeding over the 
blue Atlantic in Third Class at sea with 
every modern convenience. The gaiety 
of dancing, music, old world “Munich 
evenings,” festivals, and a jolly com- 
pany. The relief of broad decks, beau- 
tiful social rooms, spotless cabins, plen- 
teous food, and attentive service. The 
hospitality of a famous service that 
hovers alertly to anticipate your every 


whim. 
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A hat 
to be proud of 


INSIDE and out! 


SPRING 
SreTsons 


as low as *» 











A STETSON HAT looks its 
quality, speaks its style, com- 
mands admiration anywhere. 





And the Stetson label inside 
the crown guarantees its 
lasting worth. 





Give yourself the pleasure 
of wearing a genuine Stetson 
this spring. For as little as $5 
you have a wide choice of 
fresh styles and colors. 
Weights are light—some light 
as a feather. 

Other fine Stetsons have been 
greatly reduced from last spring 
and are now $7, $10 and up. 


John B. Stetson Company 


Philadelphia NewYork London Paris 





TIME 


other colleges, Princeton officials are timid 
about committing themselves to serve, or 
not to serve, in dining hall. So too at 
Yale, which has cultivated a mushroom 
growth of speakeasies in the past few 
years. Still open is old Tuttle’s, but Yale- 
men miss the quavering tenor of “Ed” 
Moriarity who died last year. High-priced 
Mory’s has fallen off in popularity, will 
seek to recoup with legal beer. Hash- 
houses have put in bars; new places like 
The Tavern have been opened. 

@ At Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
at commencement time, seniors gather in 
Jackson’s Gardens on the campus, drink 
water from a jug passed around by the 
class Keeper of the Jug. Beer may be sub- 
stituted. Louis Nicholaus’ German Beer 
Garten, founded 35 years ago, hopes to get 
back its oldtime trade. But Wiencke’s, 
famed in Union songs, is not so respectable 
as once it was. 

@ Colleges which planned to allow beer 
had a distinguished example. Said Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt last week: “When 


it is legal to serve beer in any government 


house, it will naturally be proper to do so 
. . at the White House. .. .” 





meer" 
Washington Changes Again 

The presidency of a tax-supported uni- 
versity is always sensitive to political 
change. So found Dr. Henry Suzzailo 
when he was president of the University 
of Washington. Politically adroit, able at 
money-raising, careful to dine with the 
right people, he nonetheless erred by 
snubbing a Washington lumberman named 
Roland H. Hartley. In 1926 Dr. Suzzallo 
lost his job; Hartley had become Governor 
and even. Under Dr. Suzzalio the 
University had grown, but grown expen- 
sive. Under Governor Hartley and the 
University’s next president, Matthew Lyle 
Spencer, the University experienced sharp 
economies, a re-organization last summer 
(Time, Aug. 8). Stiffer entrance require- 
ments were designed to keep it from com- 
peting with the vocational State College in 
the Eastern part of Washington. This 
pleased opponents of mass-education; it 
pleased agrarian East Washington. But 
taxpaying Western parents, who found 
their children unable to get into the Uni- 


got 


| versity, resented having to send them 


East. 

In last autumn’s elections, Democrat 
Clarence D. Martin adroitly seized upon 
Education in his platform. He promised 
to throw the University open to every ac- 
credited Washington high-school graduate. 
Last November he was elected Governor. 
Once more the University’s presidency 


| grew precarious. 


The University board of seven regents 
was replaced, four of the new members 
being notably anti-Hartley. To them, last 
January, Mr. Hartley’s President Spencer 
submitted a perfunctory resignation. Last 
week it was accepted. Also, Governor 
Martin’s “education-for-all” policy was 
put in effect. The regents began by re- 
storing the Pharmacy department to the 
status of a College and announcing a 
$530.000 building program. Also, last 
week the regents elected as acting presi- 
dent the man who for 20 years had been 
dean of the College of Pharmacy, stocky, 
genial Hugo August Winkenwerder, 55. 
For a permanent president the regents 
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Waitin’ for you 


@ We'll take you to places in Glacier 
National Park that you'll never forget. 
Where snow-capped peaks rise breath- 
lessly from lovely lakes. Where you can 
leave a comfortable hotel after breakfast 
and eat a ravenous noonday lunch sitting 
on top of the world. We're waitin’ for you 
—come this summer while everything is 
cheaper, 


Glacier Park 


on the route of the 


Empire Builder 


Write A. J. Dickinson, 
P. T. M., 707 Great 
Northern Railway 
Bidg., St. Paul, for 
particulars, 














NOTHING 
ELSE LIKE IT ON 
THE ATLANTIC 
ONE PRICE - ONE CLASS 


What people have made bookings? Students, teach- 
ers, professional people, parents with young child 
ren and the family car, and all real 
travellers who want most com- 
fortable surroundings, best food, 


@ Automobile 


agreeable friends, without expens- round trip 
ive frills. SAILING— May 2, May $130 
16, May 30, June 13, June 27. From 


New York to Havre or Antwerp. 
Ask your local agent or write direct to: 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 44 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
fe Phone — BOwiing Green 9-5635 





All-expense tour prices from $260 tt 
$979 include round trip ocean passage. 
hotels, meals, travel in Europe, gui 


BELGIUM service, motor trips, admissions te 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
sn 3© Days 


galleries and museums—even your 
tips! Write for free booklet “E". 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, In. 


180 No. Michigan, Chicago 
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will look outside of Washington, and 
Governor Martin last week persuaded the 
Legislature to withdraw a proposal to 
limit the president’s salary to $6,000 a 
year (under President Suzzallo it reached 
a high of $18,000). 

Washington taxpayers last week began 
to feel that their embogged University 
was getting somewhere after months of 
bickering politics, mixed as is the atmos- 
phere at many another State university 
by talk that this professor keeps a mis- 
tress, that another was caught recom- 
mending abortion to someone’s wife, that 
a third has a Picasso nude on the wall of 
his orange-curtained office. 


Kansan at the Circus 

In the prairie States, first-class artists 
are as rare as mountains. Iowa has one: 
Grant Wood whose pictures of Iowa 
Iowans like (T1ME, Sept. 5). Kansas has 
one too: John Steuart Curry whose pic- 
tures of Kansas Kansans do not like. If 
Kansans heard of his Manhattan exhi- 
bition last week, they did not much care. 

In 1931 lively Publisher William Allen 
White sponsored a show of Curry’s Kansas 
pictures in Wichita. Kansans found 
“drab” his best-known picture, Baptism 
in Kansas, which Manhattan’s Whitney 
Museum will send to the Chicago Century 
of Progress. They found “unnecessary” 
his wild Hogs Killing a Rattlesnake. They 
found uncivic his Tornado, showing Kan- 
sans scuttling into a cyclone cellar as a 
giant cornucopia of wind marches across 
the darkened prairie. Said Elsie J. Nuz- 




















man Allen, art-collecting wife of Kansas’ | 


onetime Governor Henry Justin Allen: 
“,. . Cyclones, gospel trains, the medi- 
cine man, the man hunt, are certainly to 
be found in Kansas but why must Mr. 
Curry paint these freakish subjects? His 
self-portrait shows . . . a boyhood that 
has only seen the most sordid conditions 
of life .. . [not] the glories of his home 
State, the beauties of the simple life of 
the farmers. I wonder whether this is not 
just a phase through which he will pass 
and will soon come to see something beau- 
tiful in life, and particularly life in Kan- 
sas.” No Kansan bought Curry’s “freaks” 
and downcast was Artist Curry who, 
though his apple-face looks cheerful, is 
actually a hyper-sensitive, self-doubting 
man who has decided half a dozen times 
he is no painter. Not a Kansas hog or 
tornado was to be seen last week on the 
walls of Manhattan’s Ferargil Galleries. 
Kansas’ Curry had now gone, not back 
to Kansas, but to the circus. 

Last April John Ringling had given him 
the run of his “Greatest Show on Earth” 
lor a month. His subjects now were the 
Flying Codonas, Baby Ruth the fat girl, 
trapezists, clowns, elephants. He likes 
best the Codonas’ famed Passing Leap, 
a feat in which Vera Bruce Codona lets 
g0 of Lala Codona’s hands at the end 
of the swing, catapults to a trapeze which 
her husband, the great Alfredo, has just 
left.* Alfredo, leaving without kicking 
_*Aliredo Codona married Vera Bruce last year 
(Time, Sept. 12) after his wife & partner, famed 


Lillian Leitzel, had been killed in a fall from the 
rings. 
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You’reiniT! He’sinit! We're all init! What? Arut. The 
great American rut. Get out of it for a few weeks this summer. 


Europe is many dollars nearer now. Low steamship rates. 
Low living costs in Europe...We’ve written a book about it. 
It tells how “to afford” Europe this year. Dollars and cents 
details. It’s free. Send coupon. That’s where your trip begins. 


Sponsored by the following Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific Steam- D 
ships, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland-American 


tk 
Line, Italia Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Line, White Star Line. arr Ep 


Gentlemen: —Will you please send me, without obligation, your 
free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 
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BLACK OR 
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RUSSIA CALF 
GOTHAM LAST 


Nunn-Bush MILWAUKEE 


New York « SAN FRANCISCO 





“T see that sales of Nunn-Bush Anéle- 
fashioned Oxfords are greater than 
ever before.” 

“That’s not surprising. The same shoes 
that formerly cost $8.50 to $12.50 are 
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Now you can enjoy 


MEW Hotel Luxu 7A | 


...at no premium in price 


All the most modern conveniences and 
comforts—a sunshiny outside room, 
Radio with your choice of programs, 
Circulating Ice Water, Servidor—are 
yours at the Governor Clinton. Rates 
are in keeping with the times—from 
$3.00 for one— $4.00 for two. Highest 
quality food, expertly prepared by fa- 
mous chefs; at surprisingly moderate 


z.. Next time you visit New York 
—stop at a NEW hotel! 


Ra... ROOMS AND BATHS C.W. RAMSEY. Jr.. MGR. 
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OVERNOR ULINTON 


| Avenue at 31st Street, New York City ¢ 
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back the trapeze, plunges over her and 
catches his brother’s hands at the dizzy 
instant of pause before the backswing. 
Painter Curry liked second best the wise- 
eyed Riding Clown (Orrin Davenport) 
waiting for his turn in the ring in orange 
derby, tie and wig, his red putty nose 
outlined against a blue night sky. Critics 
last week admired Curry’s feat (as diff- 
cult as the Passing Leap) of getting the 


circus’ gaudy, pastel colors in oils. Circus 
action gave play to his potent, compact 


drawing, his flair for packing a lot of dis. 
organized life into a close-knit compo- 
sition. 

With their show about to open on the 
other side of Manhattan, the circus people 
went last week to see their pictures. Un- 
like Kansans, they like Curry, call his 
pictures “wonderful” despite a few little 
technical mistakes. The Codonas like the 
exact muscular timing of their 
Leap. Baby Ruth likes the baby blue of 
her eyes against her light pink dress, the 
orange-red tent curtains and blue sky. 

John Steuart Curry, 35 and 187 Ib., is 
the son of a Kansas stock farmer who 
fattened Herefords for market “so that 
the rain set in the middle of their backs,” 
and a mother who early told him about 


Passing 


a 








Dayton Snyder 
PAINTER CURRY 
. from hogs and tornadoes to acrobat 
and elephants. 
Rubens’ paintings in London’s Nationa 
Gallery. After one month at Kansas Citys 
Art Institute, two years at Chicago's, 3 


failure at magazine illustrating, he was 
staked in 1926 by Manhattan Banker 


Seward Prosser to 
where he found his n 
about Rubens. His wife worked in the 
Paris branch of Mr. Prosser’s Bankers 
Trust Co. For two more years Sculptres 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney supported 
him. Last year his sick wife died of hear! 
trouble and a nervous breakdown. Leok- 
ing for life and gaudy color, Curry hai 
found solace and success in the circus 
Last week critics bracketed his pictures 
with those of other U. S. circus paint: 
ers, Gifford Beal and Walt Kuhn, nd 
far below the circus pictures of the lat 
great French painter, }Ienri de Toulouse 
Lautrec. 


two years in Paris 
other had been night 
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In Collier’s a new leader has appeared among 
magazines—a leader, designated as such by a 
modern-minded American public. 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY = 





Collier’s is the magazine of today 
and tomorrow — recognizing and 
reflecting the rapid change in 


American thinking. 


And American thinking is quick 


thinking. Issues of tremendous sig- 
nificance are before the country. 


They must be understood, met, 
settled. 


Collier’s investigates, studies, and 
presents these issues clearly and 
emphatically to its readers with 
definite recommendations for 


action. 


In its editorials, articles and fiction 


eran 
Cole Vv 


Collier’s is characterized by speed 
and action rather than the mere 
literary entertainment of many 


words. 


It is because of these facts that 
Collier’s is read today with an 
intensity of interest that has no 
parallel among publications of 


large circulation. 


This is why Collier’s appeals to the 
alert, young-minded people of 


America. 


And this is why Collier’s offers to 
the advertiser the key publication 


to influence American buying. 


mer 
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vi HOURS A DAY 


TODAY more than ever before good fence 
is a paying investment. Protect your prop- 
erty ... keep out vagrants . . . a good fence 
is the best barrier against picnickers, petty 
thieves and trespassers of all kinds. 


PAGE eA LIFETIME FENCE 


Corrosive atmospheric conditions vary in 
different localities. PAGE is the only Fence 
Company offering four different metals: 
Armco Iron; Copper - bearing Steel; and 
‘‘Alcoa” Aluminum. PAGE also offers 
many beautiful patterns in Ornamental 
Wrought Iron. 

Our representative will be glad to consult 
with you as to the best lifetime Page Fence 
for your locality. 


ERECTED PROPERLY 


Every one of our 82 Service Plants is a con- 
struction expert .. . equipped to erect your 
fence as a fence should be erected— mechan- 
ically perfect. Write direct or consult your 
classified telephone directory. 


The 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


District Offices: 
ATLANTA © CHICAGO « PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO 





AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE * 5/W/F 1883 











TIME 
SCIENCE 


Energy into Mass 

In Paris last year the Curie-Joliots bom- 
barded a piece of lithium with alpha 
particles, produced neutrons and boron 
atoms. The scientific world at that time 
was engrossed with neutrons whose exist- 
ence Cambridge University atomic physi- 
cists had just discovered (Time, March 7, 
1932). The significance of the boron atoms 
in the Curie-Joliot experiment attracted 
less attention until last week Dr. Ken- 
neth T. Bainbridge, who weighs atoms at 
Bartol Research Foundation laboratories 
in Swarthmore, Pa., presented an interpre- 
tation. 

The fact that boron atoms and neutrons 
resulted when alpha particles struck 
lithium atoms confirms the Einstein For- 
mula, Dr. Bainbridge declared. The Ein- 
stein Formula which Dr. Albert Einstein 
reached through recondite logic, looks 
simple: Mc* equals E.* It simply demon- 
strates that mass and energy are inter- 
changeable, that heat can bundle itself 
into a lump of coal as well as a lump of 
coal can dissipate into heat. 

A lithium atom has an atomic weight 
of almost seven (reasoned Dr. Bainbridge 
in effect). An alpha particle has an atomic 
weight which may be called four. If they 
merged during the Curie-Joliot bombard- 
ment, their combined weight was almost 
eleven. 
atom did merge, they 
a boron atom and a neutron, whose com- 
bined weights totaled infinitesimally more 
than the combined weights of the lithium 
atom and alpha particle. 

The important question was: 
the additional weight? 

From the kinetic energy of the alpha 
particle which hit the lithium atom, argued 
Dr. Bainbridge. Where others only sur- 
mised, the Curie-Joliots actually saw 
energy turning into matter, saw E equal- 
ling c’?M. 
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Stinkmate 
Proudly disporting herself in a new 
dress, hat or fur, many a U. S. lady has 


| lately been distressed to find that the first 


time she wore it out on a damp day the 
garment emitted an atrocious odor. The 
retail merchant to whom she returned the 
dress, hat or fur has usually been non- 
plussed. ... Fearful of losing trade, cloth- 
ing manufacturers have hushed up the situ- 
ation which causes this unpleasant phe- 
nomenon. Last week in Manhattan the 


| story of cause & cure came to light. 





Valerian is a cheesy-smelling sedative 
prepared from an herb root. Last year 
chemists compounded it with zinc or am- 


monia, loaded the mixture with ether, 
sealed it in glass thermos bottles. About 


five months ago Chicago thugs, hired by 
racketeering labor unionists, began smash- 
ing such thermos bottles inside factories 
and showrooms. When the highly volatile 
ether spreads through the room, bearing 
molecules of the valerian compound, the 
compound penetrates carpets, 
walls, floors. Overwhelming is its lasting 
stench. 

*Mass.(in grams) times the square 
velocity of light (in centimeters per second) 
equals energy (in ergs). 
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HE Colonel tried to be kittenish 

.. but the result was catastrophe! 
There is one tobacco that domestic 
pets (from wives to kittens) run 
towards, not away from! 

With Sir Walter Raleigh you are 
almost guaranteed a perfect smoke. 
Why the “almost”? Simply because 
no tobacco can overcome the handicap 
of a foul, unkept pipe. In a well- 
preserved briar there is just nothing 
like the satisfaction you get out of a 
bowlful of Sir Walter Raleigh’ s fra- 
grant, mild mixture, kept fresh in 
gold foil. 

Your nearest tobacconist has this 
orange and black tin of rare Kentucky 
Burleys. You'll agree with thousands 
of particular smokers that it’s the cat’s! 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-34 
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FREE 
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The high, sharp smell of the ammonia- 
valerian compound is bad enough. Far 
worse is the low, heavy, dirty odor of the 
zinc-valeric bomb, comparable only to the 
concentrated essence of a marching army’s 
foot-smell. 

When the bombs reached New York, 
dress, millinery, fur and cloak & suit manu- 
facturers were in despair. Chemists as- 
sured them that the valerianate had to 
dissipate itself naturally, that there was 
no known way of neutralizing or destroy- 
ing its odor. That meant they had to wait 
some six months before their stinking fac- 
tories or showrooms became habitable 


again. Worst of all, even after leaving | 


garments the smell came back on damp 
days. 

In Manhattan Promoters James Victor 
Worth and William Bower were trying to 
develop a new perfume base, using a 


valerianate instead of musk. Their chemist | 


was Dr. Samuel Molanr, onetime professor 
in Austria’s University of Graz. Com- 
pounding certain chemicals (now a trade 
secret) he one day discovered to his 


amazement that the valerianate had been | 


transformed, its odor completely de- 
stroyed. Contrary to known chemical laws, 
the reaction worked again & again. Pro- 
moters Worth & Bower knew about the 
clothing industry’s troubles, were quick to 
see their discovery’s commercial value. 
Last week in New York their two- 
months-old Deodorizer Co. was doing a 





thriving business. An alert staff stood by, | 
ready to rush and spray at any hour. They | 


can make a valerianated room habitable 
in 12 hr., destroy 98% of the odor in 
24 hr., all of it in two or three days. 
Racketeering bombers were keeping them 
busy at the rate of a dozen or two bomb- 


ings a week. More & more manufacturers | 


were seeking their services. Lloyd’s of 
London recommended them to clients in- 
sured against malicious mischief. 


_————— 


Chemists at Washington 

One out of every eight U. S. chemists 
went to Washington last week for the 
meeting of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety.* Five hundred men & women spoke 
ten to 45 minutes each on professional 
topics. But they and their auditors were 
less interested in science than in jobs. 
Particularly did they fear that the Roose- 
velt economy program might cost able 
scientists their posts. With this in mind, 


the chemists respectfully petiticned “the | 


President and Senate of the U. S. to con- 
tinue the long established policy of choos- 
Ing chiefs of scientific bureaus solely on 
the basis of professional and administra- 
tive qualifications.” 

Some of the more newsmaking papers 
dealt with: 

Synthetic Stone from compressed and 
steamed pulverized shale, slate, granite, 
marble, limestone—reported by Purdue’s 
Randolph Norris Shreve, Harry Creighton 
Pefer, Richard L. Harrison. 

Denver Gas Stoves, which must have 
bigger flues than Savannah gas stoves be- 
cause on mountains, gas burns less readily 
than at sea level—reported by Bureau of 
Standard’s John Hartshorn Eiseman, 


Francis Albert Smith, American Gas Asso- 


clation’s C. J, Merritt. 


muaesineiobiticics 


Membership 18,000; attendance 2,300. 





hut off the water 
and you 


shut up a home 





EOPLE are buying fewer 

motor cars and beefsteaks— 
they are using fewer telephones— 
but they do not shut off their water 
supply. Water is necessary to 
human life. It has no substitute. 


What does this mean to every 
Time reader who is a voter, a tax- 
payer or aninvestor? It means that 
the water works system which sup- 
plies your.community has an 
assured and steady income in good 
times or bad. It means that secur- 
ities backed by the revenues from 
water supply systems are sound 
and stable investments. It means 
that bonds issued for municipal 
water works construction or im- 
provements can be amortized and 
retired from ample water reve- 
nues, without recourse to taxation. 

These facts 
are known 
by bankers, 
public offi- 
cials, and 
many con- 
servative in- 


vestors. Unfortunately they are 
not known by the rank and 
file of voters who blindly oppose 
water works construction which 
they mistakenly believe will 
add to taxation. The result is that 
water works improvements that 
are necessary to maintaining effi- 
ciency are being held up. A direct 
avenue to unemployment relief is 
closed. Economies made possible 
by today’s low costs of construc- 
tion are lost. Seven major in- 
dustries affected by water works 
construction are slowed down. 

Public officials of cities with 
available credit or funds for 
needed water works construction 
are clearly faced with the duty of 
informing voters that water works 
improvements are not an expense 
but an investment, and do not in- 
crease taxes. 

For further information, ad- 
dress The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, 122 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Water works improvements 
are an INVESTMENT ... 


not an expense 
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A Now 


land *Sradition.. 


SATURDAY NIGHT IS 


ERVE Heinz Oven-Baked Beans Satur- 

day nights—just as they do in New 
England. Enjoy the wholesome good- 
ness of beans that are actually oven 
baked—mealy, tender and tempting 
with old-fashioned flavor. 


Most beans that you buy are steamed or 
boiled. BAKING, in hot ovens, makes 
Heinz beans marvelously light and di- 
gestible—brings out every bit of their 
nut-sweet goodness—lets the tasty 
Heinz sauce penetrate through and 
through, just as butter penetrates a 
baked potato. 


You'll pass your plate again and again 


HEINZ 


OVE/2 - 


bed BEANS 





for helpings of oven-baked Heinz beans 
—no matter which of the following 
styles you buy: with tomato sauce and 
pork; with tomato sauce but without 
pork (Vegetarian Style); Boston Style 
with pork and a luscious molasses- 
flavored sauce; and red Kidney beans 
with a clear, savory sauce all their own. 
Solve Saturday night’s dinner problem 
by serving Heinz Oven-Baked Beans! 
Write for illustrated free booklet, 
“Thrifty New Tips On A Grand Old 
Favorite”, giving many tempting baked 
bean recipes and menus. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. TORONTO, CAN. LONDON, ENG. 











Two servings of Oysters a week wil 
combat goiter (by supplying deficiencies of 
iodine in the diet) and provide significant 
amounts of vitamins A, B, C; D and G— 
reported by Bureau of Fisheries’ £. J. 


Coulson, South Carolina Food Research | 


Commission's Roe Eugene Remington, 

University of Michigan’s Cornelia Bur 
well synthesized Germicidal Fatty Acid 
Salts from petroleum. 

Sugar Uses. Financed by the Sugar 
Institute, Gerald Judy Cox and Maryl L 
Dodds of the Mellon Institute found new 
uses for cane sugar. With sugar, hydro- 
chloric acid and a variety of alcohols they 
have produced sweet-smelling _ liquids 
which might be used in perfumes and 
which can dissolve materials used in lac 
quers. 

Artificial Camphor. The U. S. annually 
imports ten million pounds of camphor 














Wide World 


Dr. CHARLES EDWARD MUNROE 


He has blasted lace into armor plate. 


for manufacture of laminated safety glass 
explosives, celluloid, lacquers, motion pit 
ture films and medicines. Half of the in- 
ported camphor is synthesized from U.% 
turpentine that has been shipped abroad 
New York University’s Professor Joli 
Joseph Ritter offered a cheap, compare 
tively simple artificial camphor right ™ 
the U. S. from home-produced materials 
He uses turpentine, sulfuric acid, comma 
salt, soda ash, aniline, sulfur. 

Artificial Musk. The male musk deet 
ranges Central Asia with an alluring odor 
Perfumers cannot get enough of the nat- 
ural musk for their trade, have got chen: 
ists to produce trinitro-t-buty! toluent 
which smells exactly like the real stul. 
At Washington, Julian Werner Hill av 
Wallace Hume Carothers of the E. I. d 
Pont de Nemours Co. described new ways 
of imitating musk. 


Patriarch and honorary chairman @ 
the convention was Dr. Charles Edwat 
Munroe. To him the chemists with 100 
reverence gave a diamond pin and a new} 
minted gold coin because: He is the last 
surviving founder of the American Chem 
cal Society. He started the first U. > 
college course in industrial chemistry am! 
the first summer school for chemists (bot! 


— 


April 1 


—_———— 
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at Harvard). He invented ‘“‘indurite,” 
first smokeless powder adopted by the 
U. §, Navy. He stimulated U. S. chemical 
industries by getting the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau to publish (1900) the first statistics 
of U. S. chemical production. For nearly 
so years he has been compiling a stupen- 
dous. definitive bibliography of explosives. 

Washington’s Cosmos Club has a fire 
screen of armor plate on which Dr. Mun- 
roe blasted the impressions of leaves, laces 
and other delicate traceries. He is an im- 
posing individual. At the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition (1876) he was mis- 
taken for a visiting nobleman, in Europe 
for royalty. At Forest Glen, Md. is his 
estate, self-contained with library, work- 
shop, poultry and wood yards, orchard, 
kitchen and flower gardens. He _ has 
worked in Washington for 41 years, re- 
mains active at 83 as chief explosives 
chemist at the Bureau of Mines. 


THEATRE 








New Play in Manhattan 

The Party’s Over (written & produced 
by Daniel Kusell). The dramatic saga of 
the Blakeleys is another addition to the 
rapidly increasing play cycle about family 
life in New York City. It is not so pungent 
a narrative “as that which described the 
Hallams of the Upper West Side (An- 
other Language). In their Park Avenue 
purgatory, the Langdons of A Saturday 
Night were more urbane. The Rimplegars 
of Brooklyn (Three-Cornered Moon) still 
hold the all time record for dulcet in- 
sanity. But the Blakeleys, who inhabit a 
presentable but unspecified sector, amuse 
at times: 

Mother Blakeley’s chief concern in life 
is her connection with the D. A. R. Father 
Blakeley, having neither ancestors nor job, 
moons disagreeably about the house. Sister 
Phyllis takes up with a gangling radio 
crooner (Ross Alexander), marries him 
during a night out. Brother Clay, Yale 
sophomore, discovers to his sorrow that 


the old song was entirely incorrect. He 
gets a New Haven waitress in trouble. 
It is up to Bruce Blakeley (Harvey 


Stephens) to support and abet his trying 
tribe. When his business blessedly fails, 
he evokes not their sympathy but their 
ungrateful scorn. Whereupon he does 
what he has been trying to do all the 
time, marries his divorcée sweetheart 
(Katherine Alexander, no kin to Ross), 
rids himself of his family responsibilities. 
The party, he tells them in a forceful fare- 
well address, is over. 


Best Plays in 1 Manhattan 
SERIOUS 


Autumn Crocus, Both Your 
Dinner at Eight, Run, Little 
The Cherry Orchard. 
HUMOROUS 
Alice in Wonderland, Biography, Design 
for Living, For saking All Others, Goodbve 
Again, One Sunday Afternoon, The Late 


Christopher Bean, Three-Cornered Moon, 
20th Centur y. 


Alien Corn, 
House iz. 
Chillun!, 


: MUSICAL 
Gay Divorce, Music in the Air, 


Strike 
Me Pink, Take a Chance. 


! 
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UST watch his face light up 
when that rich, red, piquant 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup appears 
on the table. No matter how 
simple the meal—how inexpen- 
sive the meat — Heinz Ketchup 
whets appetite to the hunger- 
pitch—brings a welcoming smile 
from the men folks. 

For 57 years Heinz has made this 
ketchup to the same high quality 
standard. It is the simmered down 
essence of garden-fresh tomatoes 
—sweetened with the finest sugar 
—spiced to perfection. No wonder 
it is the largest selling ketchup in 
the world. 


Don’t fail to call your grocer now 
and order a bottle of Heinz Toma- 
to Ketchup for tonight’s dinner. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


HEINZ 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


WORLD 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





FCHUP IN THE 


4s 


TIME 
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The FLORSHEIM 


A Florsheim Shoe gives you 


SAoe 


everything that a quality shoe 


can give—smart style, greater 


comfort, more davs wear per 


dollar—the real test of value. 
. Styie $-428 


Illustrated: The WYNN... 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Food excellent ...service unsurpassed. But 
next time they'll dine elsewhere... and hot, 
stagnant, stuffy air... invisible foe of per- 
fect food-enjoyment.. . scores again, G York 
Air Conditioning builds business and holds 
it...a sauce supreme that adds zest to every 
meal,,,despite oppressive summer weather. 
It shuts out dirt and street noises...supplies 
washed and filtered fresh air. G Table linens 
are always immaculate...waiters courteous 
and alert...,appetites stimulated to more 
substantial orders as patrons relax in an 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
I am interested in Air Conditioning for 
Name 


Address 





City 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION » MILK AND ICE CREAM PLANT MACHINERY 





MOST 8 STYLES 


- CHICAGO 


Manufacturers 





a 
atmosphere of quiet comfort... in refresh- 
ing air that is never too humid nor too dry 
...air gently and evenly circulated w ithout 
drafts... controlled and conditioned the 
year round. Q York Air Conditioning will 
pay its way in building modernization... 
converting unde sirable, low rental space to 
income -producing space, Central or unit 
system... it lives up to a name that has 
spelled quality and dependability for the 
past half-century. 
YORK ICE MACHINERY CORP., YORK, PA. 


YORK 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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The Boat Race 


A nut-brown little Siamese in a white 
cap, hunched in the stern of a fragile 
racing shell on the Thames, barking shrill 
orders at eight lusty Britons who thrashed 
the grimy water with long oars, was the 
cynosure of 500,000 pairs of eyes for a 
few minutes one afternoon last week. He, 
Prince Komarakul-Na-Nagara, was cox- 
swain of the Oxford varsity crew and for 
most of the first quarter of the race, his 
men held the lead he had shot them away 
to a few strokes after the start. But 
Cambridge pulled ahead at the mile and 
stayed there—one-third of a length at 
Hammersmith Bridge, a good length at 
Duke’s Meadows, a length and one-half 
at Barnes Bridge when Oxford made a 
last forlorn bid to close the open water, 
two lengths and one-half at the finish at 
Mortlake, in 20 min. 57 sec., slow time 
with a sluggish tide. 

The Cambridge victory, 13th since the 
War, made a record: it was the first time 
in the 1o4-year history of an_ event 
properly and completely described as “The 
Boat Race” that either crew had won ten 
times in a row. Last year, in a sporting 
effort to make the boat race more of a 
contest, Brigadier J. H. Gibbon, famed 
oldtime Cambridge “Blue” and amateur 
rowing coach, went to Oxford to see what 
was the matter. This year Brigadier Gib- 
bon was helped by W. Palmer Mellen, 
young New Yorker who stroked the Oxford 
crew that won in 1923. Puzzled by the con- 
tinued failure of their boat, old Oxonians 
last week fell back on the suggestion of 
feeding the oarsmen more than their usual 
rations of a pint and a half of ale anda 
glass of port daily for a month before the 
race, to reduce their “conviction of in- 





| feriority.” 








Baseball 


Col. Jacob Ruppert of Manhattan has 
something in common with the ground 
hog and the katydid. Even as they fore- 
tell spring and frost, so does he regularly 
punctuate the calendar with his annual 
statement: “The Yankees are stronger 
than last year.” Last week Col. Ruppert 
and its followers throughout 


| the land then knew surely that Baseball 


was at hand again. The season opens 
April 12. After their month of limbering 
exercising, exhibition games in Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Cali- 
fornia, it was possible last week to cast 
up a rough account of how the 16 major 
teams stand this year. 

American League. It causes Col 
Ruppert acute agony to see his world 
champion Yankees lose a game. And 
agony was the Colonel’s brew one day last 
week. On their way North, the Yankees 
lost to the Memphis Chicks 5-to-4. Man- 
ager Joe McCarthy was disgruntled by the 
failure of his batters to hit minor league 
pitching. Two days earlier he had been 


appalled when Pitcher George Pipgras who | 


ter than anyone else in trait- 
Petersburg, lasted only four 
Birmingham Barons. 
mishaps experts 
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estimate of his team. Manager Mc- 
Carthy’s most promising rookie is a short- 
stop named William Werber for what has 
been the Yankees’ weakest spot since 1927. 
Charles Devens, onetime Harvard foot- 
baller, has surprised everyone by pitching 
so well that McCarthy may not send him 
to Newark for further schooling. 

Contenders with the Yankees this year 
may well be the Washington Senators with 
a young manager, Joe Cronin, 26, to re- 
place Walter Johnson, and their old Leon 
(“Goose”) Goslin back in left field after 
three years with the St. Louis Browns. 

The Philadelphia Athletics have two 
problems: 1) laws prohibiting Sunday 
baseball; 2) rookie outfielders to replace 
Haas and Simmons, whom Manager Cor- 
nelius McGillicuddy had to sell, along with 
Infielder Dykes, to the Chicago White 
Sox for $80,000 last autumn. 

The White Sox may be the surprise 
team in the league, though Simmons has 
suffered from a torn hand, tooth-pullings, 
weak ankles and rheumatism since the 
team went into training. 

The Cleveland /ndians with practically 
the same lineup as finished fourth last 
year probably belong in the first division. 

Detroit’s Tigers have a_ promising 
pitcher in Lynwood Thomas (‘‘School- 
boy”) Rowe, son of a circus acrobat. 

The Boston Red Sox under their new 
owner Thomas Yawkey and the St. Louis 
Browns, with some new outfielders and 
pitchers, still look weak. 

National League. The Chicago Cubs, 
National League champions, were less dis- 
couraged than they might have been by an 
accident to Outfielder Cuyler last week. 
In a game against Hollywood he fractured 
his right leg sliding to second base. He 
broke a bone in his foot a year ago and 
got back into the lineup in time to help 
his team win the pennant. More discourag- 
ing to Manager Charles Grimm has been 
the failure of his new pitchers to round 
into shape, though he has a staff of able 
veterans—Malone, Bush, Root, Warneke 
—to fall back upon. 

It looked last week as though the Na- 
tional League race would be closer than 
the American. The St. Louis Cardinals 
with Rogers Hornsby and Frank Frisch in 
the infield, have the best pitching staff in 
the league. 

The unpredictable Brooklyn Dodgers 
beat the Athletics 10 to 5 last week and 
are hoping this year to use Rosy Ryan, 
a pitcher who dropped out of the major 
leagues six years ago. 

The Pittsburgh Pirates, generally con- 
ceded to be the club to beat, will be 
strengthened this year by Freddie Lind- 
strom in centre field, flanked by the two 
Waner brothers. The health of brilliant 
but fragile Pitcher Steve Swetonic may be 
a deciding element in the club’s success. 

Jewel Ens, coach of the Cincinnati 
Reds, who picked the Cubs a year ago. 
last week lacked the temerity to select 
his own team for the pennant, said he 
thought the hard-hitting Philadelphia 
Phillies would “overpower the league.” 

Manager Terry of the Giants last week 
got his nose severely bruised by a line 
drive when he was leaning against the 
grandstand talking. His fattest pitcher, 
Fred Fitzsimmons, soon heartened him by 
giving Detroit one hit in seven innings in 
a game the Giants won, 7 to o. 
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Fill it thee Sek Pg 


AND PUTIN 
A SET OF CHAMPIONS 


+ THROUGH with ‘bargain’ 
spark plugs. Put in a set of 
those new extra range Champions, 
and make it snappy. Why, since 
buying those ‘gyp’ plugs my car has 
lost power—won’t pick up—bucks 
like a steer, and is hard to start— 
they would have been expensive if 
they gave ’em to me. Bet I've lost 
in ges alone more than this set of 
new Champions will cost e I know 
Pil save with Champions — Ive 
used them for years and know 
what I’m getting when I buy them 


—dependable ignition that’s what! 







This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 
performance. Look for it 


" 





e I’ve learned my lesson once and 
for all. From now on ll know who 
is behind the equipment I buy” « 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Toledo, Ohio; Windsor, Ontario. 
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SENSATIONAL! 
Comfort beyond belief 





EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
‘Happy legs are here again!”’ 


ENCIRCLE SIX legs easily — yet fit 
one leg perfectly. 


A most remarkable improvement in 
garters, you'll agree. Made with long 
stretch, Jong lasting Steinweave Elastic 
(found only in Paris Garters). No 
binding — no slipping. Perfect fitting. 
Enjoy this economical comfort. 


Made in U. S.A. by A. Stein & Company 





Try them. That’s the best way to 
prove that Star Brand typewriter ribbons 
and MultiKopy carbon paper wear long- 
er, deliver better results. If you are look- 
ing for economies, the Webster line of- 
fers a complete price range for every pur- 
pose—and each has extra value. Ve know 
it; you can prove it by trying Webster 
carbon papers and typewriter ribbons. 


Sold by Leading Stationers Everywhere 


F*S* WEBSTER COMPANY 
9 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





| championship; 


Who Won 

@ Joe Kirkwood, seasoned golf profes- 
| sional of Philadelphia: the North & South 
Open championship; with a record score 
of 277; at Pinehurst. Long famed for his 
| skill at “trick” shots, Kirkwood two 
| months ago stopped playing in theatres, 
so improved his game that in four rounds 
| at Pinehurst not one of his drives landed 
off the fairway. 
| @ Miss Dorrance Chase of Dorchester, 
| Mass.: the U. S. women’s indoor tennis 
6-3, 6-2, against Helen 
| Germaine, public parks champion, in the 
final; at Longwood. 

@ Scotland: an international soccer match 
with England; 2 goals to 1; at Glasgow. 
The match settled the International cham- 
pionship, which England had a chance to 
win, in favor of Wales. A corps of ambu- 
lances attended to members of the crowd 





| of 134,170 who fainted in the heat or were 


crushed swaying back & forth in com- 
munity singing led by Sir Harry Lauder. 
In Dublin the same afternoon Scotland 
won the International Rugby champion- 
ship by beating Ireland, 8 to 6. 

@ Norman W. Church’s four-year-old 
Gallant Sir: the $25,000 Agua Caliente 
Handicap, in 2:02.6, a shade better than 
Phar Lap’s track record last year; out- 
classing a field in which he was favored 
at 1 to 5; at Agua Caliente, Mexico. 


MILES TONES 


Married. William Randolph Hearst 
Jr., 24, president of his father’s New York 
American; and Lorelle McCarver Moore, 
24, actress; each for the second time; in 
Palm Beach. 
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Married. Jesse Lauriston Livermore, | 


55, famed stock speculator; and Harriet 
Metz Noble, 38, concert singer, Omaha 
brewer's daughter; each for the third 
time; in Geneva, IIl. 


——_ 





Married. Virginia Clayton Willys de | 


»9 


Aguirre, 22, divorced wife of Argentine 
Luis Marcelino de Aguirre, only child of 
Automan John North Willys; and José 
de Landa of Paris, son of a onetime Gov- 
ernor of Mexico’s Federal District; in a 


Roman Catholic ceremony at Miami 
Beach. 

sional les 
Divorced. Lammot du Pont, 52, 


board chairman of General Motors Corp., 
president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; by Caroline Hynson Stollenwerck du 
Pont; in Reno. Grounds: “extreme 
cruelty.” 
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Awarded. To Jerry Farnsworth, 37, 
portraitist for Time & Fortune, newly- 
elected associate member of the National 
Academy of Design: the Academy's 
Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for “best 
figure composition” for his The Guide. 

Died. Frank Theodore Hulswit, 57, one- 
time utilities tycoon; when he fell/jumped 
from his apartment on _ the fifth 
floor of Manhattan’s Hotel. Astor. 








1910, he resigned, lost a reputed $10,000,- 


Presi- | 


| dent of United Light & Power Co. since | 


1 c€00 when his New York Curb Exchange ! 
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Tue surest way to make a dull soup 
interesting is to add a little Lea & 
Perrins Sauce. It’s the most useful 
friend a soup ever had. It makes a 
flat soup delicious and a fine soup | 
exquisite. Add from a quarter to a 
half teaspoon of Lea & Perrins to each 
portion, according to your own taste. 
Try it at your restaurant—and try 
it at home tomorrow night. You'll | 
wonder how you gotalong withoutit. 





FREE—A new 50 page book gives 
140 ways to add new life to familiar / 
dishes. Yours for the asking. Write 

a postal to Lea & Perrins, Inc., 250 ir 


West Street, New York. L. / 






LEA & PERRI 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Publishers advertise books | 


that are making 


NEWS 


to TIME’s newsminded readers. 


Buy them from your 
bookseller, or from Ben 
Boswell, TIME, 135 E. 
42nd Street, New York, 


New York. 





PERFUMED as } 
DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold cream. Simply spread on and rinse off. 
ZIP Epilator-—iT’S OFF because IT’S OUT only % 


Permanentl Destroys Hair 
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bull pool in the company’s stock collapsed 
in 1926. Next year he came back as 
president of American Commonwealths 
Power Corp., was elected a director of 
United Light & Power in 1931. 


Died. Andrew Cameron Pearson, 59, 
board chairman of United Publishers 
Corp. (trade journals), president of Na- 
tional Publishers Assn., national chairman 
of the American Publishers Conference, 
brother of Governor Paul Martin Pearson 
of the Virgin Islands; of a heart attack; 
in Montclair, N. J. 


Died. Bertha Martin, onetime Wash- 
ington apartment house telephone opera- 
tor, later society editor of Edward Beale 
McLean’s Washington Post, frequent visi- 
tor to “the little green house on K Street” 
ind intimate of ““The Ohio Gang”; by her 
own hand (gas); in Washington. 
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Died. Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, Maha- 
rajah Jamsaheb of Nawanagar, 60, famed 
oldtime cricketer, Chancellor of India’s 
Chamber of Princes, First Indian delegate 
to the League of Nations; of heart 
disease; in Jamnagar, India. Popular 
throughout the Empire as “Ranji,” he was 
considered one of the greatest batsmen of 
all time. 





ed 

Died. Jonathan M. Denwood, 63, au- 
thor of Red Jke; after long illness; in 
Cockermouth, England. Day-time tailor, 
night-time poacher, spare-time writer, in 
1931 after nine years of hawking the man- 
uscript Denwood saw his novel Red [ke 
chosen book-of-the-month by the English 
Book Society, sell 30,000 copies within 
two months. A London literary group in- 
vited him to dine. Wrote he: “When my 
novel was being kicked about from pub- 
lisher to publisher, I desperately needed 
money for the first time in my life— 
money for the skilled medical attention 
that would have arrested my malady 
[arteriosclerosis]. Now it is too late... . 
Success is ashes in the mouth.” 


Died. Sir Frederic John Napier The- 
siger, Ist Viscount Chelmsford, 64, one- 
time (1916-21) Viceroy of India and 
(1924) First Lord of the Admiralty; of a 
heart attack; in London. A onetime Gov- 
ernor of Queensland and of New South 
Wales, he was appointed Viceroy while 
serving as captain of a territorial battalion 
ina remote corner of India. Faced with 
widespread native unrest, he, with the late 
Edwin Samuel Montagu, in 1918 spon- 
sored the plan which brought limited home 
tule to India, has since been the keystone 
of British policy there. 








VY 


Died. Charles Frank Borah, 65, at- 
torney, father of Federal Judge Wayne G. 
Borah of Louisiana’s Eastern District, 
brother of Senator William Edgar Borah; 
in New Orleans. 


@ 
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Died. Countess Tokiko Yamamoto, 
73, Japanese “Cinderella”; of a stomach 
ulcer; in Tokyo. Third daughter of a 
poor fisherman, she was sold at 14 to the 
Proprietor of a house in Tokyo’s Yoshi- 
Wara (prostitution) district. A young 
naval officer fell in love with, kidnapped, 
married her. He became Admiral Count 
Gombei Yamamoto, twice (in 1913 & 
1923) Premier of Japan. 
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Let an Equitable agent apply 
the Case Method to your 
financial problem 


The Elton case is an illustration of the 
Equitable method of fitting life insur- 
ance to individual needs. Your age, your 
income, your objectives in life and many 
| other factors are taken into account— 
and then an effective economical pro- 


gram is developed for your consideration. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 








: The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


30 or 40 years 


into 5 minutes 


The Equitable Case Method en- 


abled him to create an estate 
with a stroke of the pen 


Young Mr. Elton earned a good 
income but had not been able to get 
very far toward reaching a cherished 
ambition—to provide a large enough 
estate to take care of his family. 

One day he decided to see how 
life insurance could help; he put the 
problem up to an Equitable agent. 
After learning all the facts, the agent 
assured him that life insurance could 
create a sizable estate immediately, 
and provide for a number of Elton’s 
pet ambitions as well. 

The program developed was made 
to Eiton’s measure, in accordance 
with the highly individualized Equi- 
table CASE METHOD. It provided 
for a life income for his wife; college 
funds for his son; a marriage settle- 
ment for his daughter; a retirement 
income for himself. 


This comprehensive estate, which 
might otherwise require a lifetime to 
accumulate, was underwritten by the 
Equitable all within five minutes. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 





LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


I am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to specific needs. 


Kindly send explanatory booklet. 
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How to get UP and DOWN 


Note we say modern. 


Here’s a wary old fellow. He lives way up here 
where the mountain peaks nose above the 
clouds. And he relies upon his sure small 
hoofs to take him where few would care to 


follow. That’s his way of getting up and down. 


YOU travel up and down in safety and comfort. You 
step from apartment or office into a modern vertical 
conveyance. An elevator with its electrical memory; 


its faculty for leveling itself at the floors; its ability 
to accelerate quickly without bringing you discom- 
fort; its way of slowing gradually and coming to an 
almost imperceptible stop. A modern elevator whose 


very appearance is in keeping with the practical 


simplicity of today. 





An antiquated elevator i 
no credit to its building. And so unnecessary, sint 
today it is an easy matter to rejuvenate these ol 
elevators under the Otis Modernization Plan. A 
easy matter and one that will not overtax the pocke: 
book, for the work can be done step-by-step av! 
paid for as each step is completed. 

You are entitled to good elevator service in a 
building, 
getting it, speak to the owner about Modernization 
With a telephone call to the local Otis office, he ca 


no matter how old it is. If you are nd 


bring in engineers who will make a survey of his 


elevators free of charge. 


OTIS 





ELEVATO} 
COMP AN! 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 





Business & State 

To a century-old doctrine, separation 
of Church & State, has been added a new 
doctrine, separation of Business & State. 
The new doctrine was last week honored 
in the breach on several counts: 

Oil. In Washington Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes got together with large oil 
operators, independents and _representa- 
tives of Governors of the 13 oil-producing 
States, trying to arrange for them what 
they had not been able to arrange for 
themselves: control of overproduction. 

Securities. Congress was introduced to 
the Administration’s bill for controlling 
the issuance of securities in order to help 
investors to do what they have not been 
able to do themselves: invest wisely (see 
p. 17). 

Farm Mortgages. The Administra- 
tion put up to Congress its measure for 1) 
writing down interest on farm mortgages 
to 44%, thereby relieving the farmer, 
and 2) for a Federal guarantee of the in- 
terest on a $2,000,000,000 issue of Fed- 
eral Land Bank bonds to be exchanged 
for mortgages, thereby relieving insurance 
companies, banks and others who have 
lent the farmer some eight and one-half 
billion dollars (see p. 18). 

Banks. With $12,500,000 of R. F. C. 
money already invested in the new Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, Government offi- 
cials last week made tentative arrange- 
ments to invest $5,000,000 in a National 
Bank to succeed the closed Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland. 

Ships. Kermit Roosevelt and John 
Franklin (son of P. A. S. Franklin), vice 
presidents of the U. S. Lines, last week 
informed Merchant Fleet Corp. (sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Shipping Board) that 
they would like to lay up the Leviathan, 
or better still sell it back to the U. S. 
Reason: the contract by which the Levia- 
than was purchased requires it to make 
seven Atlantic crossings a year; competi- 
tion from new foreign ships and reduced 
ocean travel cause so great a loss on each 
crossing that it eats up the Line’s profits 
from other ships. Merchant Fleet Corp. 
which received only $1,695,000 cash and 
$5,000,000 credit for the ship in 1929 will 
probably do as requested, for its chief job 
is not to make money but to promote 
U. S. shipping. Instead of selling the 
government-owned ships at a profit, which 
was impossible, it has taken what it could 
get in order to have the ships run. Hence 
Merchant Fleet Corp. (which took back 
the Republic, America and George Wash- 
ington from U. S. Lines in 1931) is in 
the position of having to buy back the 
wares it sells if like the Leviathan they 
become too heavy on the hands of private 
owners. 


Railroads, Four -plans to push the 
Government even further into the railroad 
business than it already is were spread be- 
fore President Roosevelt at a White 
House conference last week. Most drastic 
and most publicized was a plan presented 
by Boston’s crusty old Frederick Henry 
Prince, whose heaviest investments are in 
railroads and whose particular aversion is 


professors in Government (Time, Feb. 
13).* 

For weeks Mr. Prince’s brief-case has 
been fat with charts and specifications for 
consolidating all U. S. railroads into seven 
regional systems. The man who kept the 
brief-case fat was John Walker Barriger 
III, chief railroad economist to the bank- 
ing house of Calvin Bullock. Short, 
stocky John Barriger, 34, is rated one of 
the ablest railroad analysts in Wall Street. 
His chief source of pleasure is Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. over whose 12,000 mi. of way 
he scurries on endless inspection trips and 
whose bulky annual report he generally 
knows by heart before it is published. 
John Barriger figures that U. S. railroads 
could save $700,000,000 each year if they 
were forced into wholesale consolidation. 








SEWELL LEE AVERY 
He bared his option to the world. 


(See col, 3) 


But his fine plans were received coolly in 
Washington. Consolidation on that scale 
would mean eventually Taying off nearly 
300,000 railroad employes. 

This raised a howl from railroad labor. 
After an all-day session the Association of 


Railroad Labor Executives trumpeted: 
“The organized railway employes an- 
nounce their unyielding opposition to 


every program for increasing unemploy- 
ment ... by either reducing work or 
cutting wages. . . . Every measure of so- 
called ‘economy’ which reduces the total 
income of the wage earners brings nearer 
the day when millions of dispossessed, 
destitute and desperate people will be 
goaded into seizing the food, clothing and 
shelter to which they have a right by the 
supreme law of self-preservation. . . . If 
the days of competition are ended, then 
the onlv monopofy control which the peo- 
ple will tolerate is actual and direct con- 
trol by the Government.” 

*Mr. Prince’s fellow conferees at the White 
House last week included Professors Berle and 
Moley, members of the Roosevelt “brain trust,” 
Professor Splawn, formerly of University of 
Texas. 


The other three plans, submitted by the 
railroads, the New York savings banks and 
a committee headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper, all called for a Federal ‘“‘Co- 
ordinator” to effect economies in railroad 
operations through elimination of waste- 
ful competition, duplication of service 
and facilities. Though differing in de- 
tail the plans specified regional Co-crdina- 
tors under one potent chief with powers 
broad enough to modify contracts and 
overstep anti-trust laws if necessary. With 
the Administration behind him the Co- 
ordinator would always have the power of 
life & death over the railroads—control of 
R. F. C. loans, only present source of rail- 
road capital. Last week either I. C. Com- 
missioner Joseph Bartlett Eastman, who 
believes all railroads should be State- 
owned, or President Carl Raymond Gray 
of Union Pacific seemed slated for Federal 
Railroad Co-ordinator. 

When President Roosevelt sends his 
railroad bill to Congress it will probably 
be built around the Co-ordinator princi- 
ple. With the bill will probably also go 
requests for: 1) repeal retroactively of the 
recapture clause of the 1920 Transporta- 
tion Act; 2) re-definition of R. F. C. au- 
thority to permit unsecured loans for 
payment of interest and operating ex- 
3) subjection of railroad holding 
companies to I. C. C. regulation. 


penses ; 


Avery’s Deal 


All stores last vear showed declining 
sales. Last week Montgomery Ward, no 


exception, issued its report showing sales 
for the 13 months ending Jan. 31 down to 
$176,000,000 compared to $211,000.000 
for 13 months ended a year earlier. Sig- 
nificant, however, was the fact that the 
company’s deficit fell from $9,737,000 to 
$5,687,000. Credit for this goes to Sewell 
Lee Avery, able head of U. S. Gypsum, 
who a year ago, nominated by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., was made president of Mont- 
gomery Ward. He promptly scrapped re- 
tail deadwood personnel, obsolete 
merchandise, last summer put out a cata- 
log divided into departments like a depart- 
ment store (with prices cut 18% to 25%) 
and displaying merchandise with style. 
Quiet Sewell Avery, one of Chicago’s 
leading citizens, able conversationalist, last 
week looked well worth what he costs his 
stockholders. His salary was not given but 
in his report he disclosed what had been 
the chief inducement offered him to take 
the job: an option to purchase 100,000 
shares at $11 a share. He furthermore dis- 
closed how. the company got shares that 
it holds in its treasury against his option: 
43,117 were repurchased with 5% interest 
from employes who had bought them on 
stock subscription plan—thereby saving 
the employes from loss; 49,178 shares 
were purchased last year in the open mar- 
ket at an average price of $8.43 a share 
Thus did the company not only support 
the market for its stock but also placed 
itself in position to make a profit of 
$126,000 if & when Mr. Avery exercises 
his option. Moreover on the day when 
Mr. Avery became chairman of Mont- 
gomery Ward the stock of the company 
was sold at $10.25 or 75¢ under the op- 
tion granted him, thus any other stock- 
holder stood to make more on apprecia- 
tion of the stock than Mr. Avery. With 


stores, 





54 






Montgomery Ward selling last week at 
124 Mr. Avery had a profit of $150,000. 
If it goes up to 21 he will have $1,000,000 
profit.* 


—— 





Big Spring 

Last week at Big Spring, Tex., one of 
the springiest men in oil performed an- 
other of his remarkable saliations. With 
his first spring 23 years ago Joshua S. 
Cosden leaped out of a drugstore in Balti- 
more and landed in the boots of 50- 
million-dollar oilman in Tulsa. His second 
spring took him from the boots of Tulsa 
nouveau riche and landed him in the pat- 
ent leather pumps of one of Manhattan’s 
400; with a $600,000 string of pearls for 
his wife (the second Mrs. Cosden by that 
time), with a million-dollar estate on Long 
Island, a two-million dollar home at Palm 
Beach, a stud farm in Virginia. It was 
at the Cosden home, “The Cedars,” at 
Port Washington, L. I., that on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 10, 1924, after the master 
and his guests had returned from an en- 
tertainment for the Prince of Wales, a 
thief slipped into the Cosden’s bedroom 
and took from Mrs. Cosden’s dressing 
table her diamond bracelet, black pearl 
ring, pink pearl ring, and pigeon blood 
rubies (aggregate value: $100,000), 
slipped into a nearby room and took 
$42,000 worth of jewels lying on a tray 
near Lady Mountbatten’s bed. 





*In 1021 when Sears, Roebuck was in diffi- 
culties Julius Rosenwald made that company a 
gift of 50,000 shares of its own stock then worth 
about $60 a share. The gift was conditioned by 
an option to repurchase at $1oo a share. Later 
he exercised the option when the stock was selling 
at $235, made $6,750,000. 


TIME 


Mr. Cosden’s next spring landed him, 
unshod and unshirted, a lamb in Wall 
Street. “The Cedars” went to Vincent 


Astor for a substantial consideration, the 
Palm Beach house to Mrs. Horace Dodge. 














Josu CospEN 


“Anybody with $501,000 cash can have 
the thing.” 


The Prince of Wales went to England and 
Cosden & Co. went to those who got con- 
trol of it—went to them and became Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp. It looked as 
if Josh Cosden’s leaping was done. 

Not so. His next leap landed him in 
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Allegheny 
METAL 


CONTROLS CORROSION 
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ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS; For Automobile 


Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 


Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 





STEELS ARE USED 





THE MODERN BREWERY 


ALLEGHENY METAL,—the outstanding American 
made chromium nickel alloy,—is proving an ideal metal 
for brewery equipment. Inert to the fermentation pro- 
cess... no adverse effect on the color, flavor or stability 
of product ... easy to clean and keep clean 
ous to all cleaning agents . .. this bright, satin-smooth 
metal is the logical material for the modern brewery 
from barrels to vats. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


..-impervi- 
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Texas with $3,000,000 in cash provided 
by the friends of his past prosperity in the 
form of subscriptions to the preferred 
stock of Cosden Oil Co. Joshua who had 
no money to put in was guaranteed 50% 
of the common. He shopped around in 
the oil field for months—looking for cheap 
oil lands. In 1927 he brought in a little 
well in Ector County, opening the Ector 
pool, and promptly sold a half interest 
to Texas Co. for $250,000 and two free 
weils. He bought a lease in Howard 
County that placed his new company in 
the Suttles Pool where oil was found at 
three levels. He built a large refinery at 
Big Spring and a pipe line to it. He 
bought acreage in Wiilbarger County— 
and sold a small part of it for what the 
whole had cost. From Texas he sprang 
back into Oklahoma. By 1929 he had 
sprung back into the boots of a 15-million- 
dollar man. 

The next time he did not spring—he 
was pushed by the Depression. Cosden 
stock which sold for $135 in 1929 sold 
under $2 in November 1930. Reason: 
receivership—not insolvency but shortage 
of cash to meet liabilities. Down went 
Josh Cosden. How much mauling could 
the man stand? 

Last week in the Cosden refinery at 
Big Spring. George N. Moorse, receiver, 
faced a meager crowd of 200 to auction off 
Cosden Oil Co. By court order he was 
forbidden to take less than $500,000— 
for a company that had been valued at 
$40,000,000 in 1929. Joshua Cosden was 
in the crowd, his attorney and _ personal 
friends around him. He had little more 
to lose if the company passed into other 
hands though some of his friends would 
be wiped out. The auctioneer asked for 
bids. There was silence. Then Josh Cos- 
den said, quietly: 

“$501,000.” 

“Any other bids?” asked the receiver, 
knowing well there would be none. Then 
he knocked down the sale. 

The crowd cheered, shouted, applauded. 
Cosden raised his hat at arm’s length over 
his head and smiled at their enthusiasm. 

“All I have to say.” he remarked to his 
friends, “is that if anyone has $501,000 
in cash they can have the thing.” 

But the loyal crowd did not hear. They 
thought they saw Josh Cosden taking off 
—with them and Cosden Oil—for another 
mighty spring. 

Receiverships 

MOP. In 1929 Missouri Pacific R. 8 
stock was eyed curiously because of 2 
long, unspectacular but steady rise In 
price. Not until long after the stock- 
market crash did the public learn the rea- 
son why: Cleveland’s Van Sweringen 
Brothers had been quietly buying control. 
The Brothers Van Sweringen put $36; 
000,000 into MOP securities, paid better 
than $80 a share for the common stock 
majority. Last week MOP stock sold at 
$1.25. Borne down with a weary load of 
debt and dwindling earnings, MOP. sub- 
sided into bankruptcy. 

It was the first railroad to seek salvation 
through the new bankruptcy law rather 
than receivership. Enacted to permit 
roads to scale down top-heavy debt struc- 
ture quickly, cheaply, thoroughly, the law 
is expected to fit neatly into President 
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“YOU SUPPLY THE LINK BETWEEN 





Oscar of the Waldorf tells how a famous hotel 


pleases princes, presidents, and the public, too 


7." HEARD about the ‘face 
that launched a thousand ships’, 
but I could tell you about the roast 
suckling pig that launched an Atlantic 
cable. Or the nobleman whose weak- 
hess was good old American corned 
beef and cabbage! 

“The answer, of course, is good 


cooking. But there’s more to good 


cooking than just culinary 
skill. Modern equipment 
is also vitally important. 
Inadequate, old fashioned 
units can cramp the style 


of the best chef ever born. 


werely implicitly on Monel 
Metal to keep our food 
service routine up to the 
Monel Metal 


ranges, tables, warmers, 


minute. 


dishwashers and other key 
units enable our kitchen 
staffto prepare 3400 meals 
a day with the least lost 
motion. Thanks to Monel 
Metal we never have to 
worry about rust, corrosion or equip- 
And Monel 


silvery smoothness has 


ment break-downs. 
Metal’s 
saved untold cleaning time and labor 
...here, and at the old Fifth Avenue 
Waldorf, as well. 

‘So I don’t hesitate to give Monel 
Metal great credit for the part it has 


played for more than twenty years in 


*“Here at the Waldorf 








elping us please princes, presidents 
helping pl I » president 
and the public, too.” 


As with Oscar, so with many another 
leader in business and industry... 
Monel Metal gets credit for saving 
time, labor and money in hotels, res- 
taurants, canneries, steel mills, laun- 
dries, dye houses and chemical plants. 

In thousands of homes, too, Monel 
Metal lightens the burden of house- 
keeping cares. When used for kitchen 
sinks, table and cabinet tops, range 
trim and hot water tanks, it brings the 
much-desired combination of beauty 
and practicability. Rust-proof, corro- 
sion-resistant, strong as steel, Monel 
Metal gives the modern kitchen an 
atmosphere of everlasting newness. 

Manufacturers on the alert for new 


Monel 


Metal as a standard material. Perhaps 
i 


features are adopting 


5 


sales 


there is an unnoticed opportunity for 
Monel Metal in your business. May 
we tell you how others in your par- 
ticular industry are using this modern 


metal ? 





Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 

containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third 

copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by International Nickel. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


67 WALL 


Monet Meta. 


COMPANY, INC. 


YORK. N. Y¥ 


NICKEL 


STREET, NEW 
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PNO} fe) WV-Nile PAYROLL MACHINES 
A alelk-w axel ae Meamelakieal olileys 


For detailed description— 
phone or write for Bulletin 
1-49. International Business 
Machines’ offices, located in 
over 70 principal cities, give 
quick, convenient service. 





The new International Automatic Payroll 
Machine records the original registrations 
directly on the payroll ledger form. No tran- 


scribing, no cards, no chance for error, no 


g: 
waste of time—the original registrations are 
the “book entries.” [t is the most accurate, 
the speediest method ever devised for pay- 
roll preparation. 

Compact, orderly—the International Au- 
tomatic Payroll Machine’s record is easy to 


It permits quick, convenient, accu- 
rate comparison of job time with attendance 
time. And when completed, the record, with 


audit. 


its original registrations, becomes the sup- 
porting voucher of the payroll check. The new 


International Automatic Payroll Machine 
shows you, Mr. Executive, just when and 
how your payroll money is being spent— 
more clearly, more concisely . . . and more 
economically .. . than any other method. 


Evolving from [nternational’s forty-four 
years’ experience in time recording work, the 
new International Automatic Payroll Ma- 
chine is a marked advance in this vital phase 
of accounting. 


International Business Machines Corporation 


ng ond Accounting Machines 


onal Industrial Scoles 


. 
General Offices 





270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
Dayton Moneyweight Scoles and Store Equipment 
. 
Canadian Division 
300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 





4~ Li > 
NTERNATIONAL 
We? ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 














| of Mr. 
| friendship explains a great deal about Mr. 


Roosevelt’s railroad schemes wherever- 
whenever the Co-ordinator sees a reor- 
ganization needed (see p. 53). MOP’s 
bankruptcy was precipitated by a $3;- 
000,000 bond issue maturing May 1, 
From the R. F. C. it had already borrowed 
$23,000,000 in the last year and lately it 
had been requesting R. F. C. funds to pay 
interest on earlier R. F. C. loans. 

Its 11,000 mi. of line, upwards of $600, 
000,000 in assets, gives MOP a place 
among the first ten U. S. roads. The 
Brothers Van Sweringen bought it to com- 
plete what the late great Edward Henry 
Harriman and Leonor Fresnel Loree long 


| coveted—a transcontinental railroad sys- 


tem. Today though no other Van Swerin- 
gen line has actually collapsed, their 
super-structure of holding companies is 
supported almost solely by Chesapeake & 
Ohio—only U. S. road still paying divi- 
dends at the 1929 rate. 

Brentano’s, Inc., largest retail book 
chain in the U. S., passed into receivership. 
Gross sales last year were reported “about 
$1,500,000” as compared to $3,000,000 in 
“a good year.” Cause for the receivership 
was the petition of seven publishers to 
whom Brentano’s owed sums up to $19,000 
each. For some time the firm has been 
operating on a standstill agreement pro- 
viding the freezing of some $375,000 owed 
to publishers. Last week two or three 
publishers grew restless. Receivership fol- 
lowed. Other publishers pointed out that 
if Brentano’s were forced to liquidate half 
a million dollars worth of books would be 
thrown on the market at bargain prices. 
Brentano’s, which increased the number of 
its stores from three to ten before the De- 
pression, had been caught overextended. 

Louis K. Liggett Co. Drug Inc.’ 
Liggett chain with 450 stores has long 
been in difficulties by reason of falling 
sales. Chief expense needing reduction to 
make ends meet was rent. Arduous efforts 
were made to get Liggett’s landlords to 
join in granting rent relief of $1,400,000 in 
order to carry on. In recent weeks this 
result was practically achieved but sales 


fell faster than rents. Last week the 
company gave up, went into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Bush Terminal. Receivership for 


Bush Terminal Co. last week put an end 
to the confused controversy between 
Founder Irving Ter Bush and the manage- 
ment that succeeded his (Time, March 
27). Two outsiders, James C. Van Siclen, 
official referee for the 
Supreme Court, and C. Walter Randall 
were appointed temporary receivers. 


Firestone v. Mail-Order 


From the moment Henry Ford gave him 
his first big tire order some 30 years ago, 
Harvey Samuel Firestone has been one 
Ford’s few close friends. The 








Firestone. Mr. Ford never lifts his spear 
without waggling it at bankers. Mr. Fire- 
stone’s particular windmill is the mail 
order tire. Each has a brand of individual- 
ism all his own. 

Mr. Firestone’s brand has never been 
relished by the heads of his three potent 
competitors—Goodyear’s Litchfield, U. 5 
Rubber’s Davis, Goodrich’s Tew. Until 


last fortnight when Mr. Tew assumed the 
unpopular réle, Mr. Firestone almost al- 
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ways took the lead in slashing prices. But 
so fast flew the chit-chat about their opin- 
ions of Mr. Firestone that when Mr. Fire- 
stone wrote his stockholders last fortnight 
that he was cutting not prices but divi- 
dends, he declared: ““There has been much 
said, written and portrayed by cartoons to 
promote the thought that there is a feel- 
ing of animosity between myself and the 


presidents of the other three large com- 
panies. 


This I wish to refute. I have no 
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International 


Harvey S. 
He attacked his 


FIRESTONE 
windmill, 
bors. 


not his neigh- 


personal feeling against any of them and 


I do not believe they have any 
against me, for we often meet socially and 
are on the most friendly terms.” 

On “one fundamental principle,” how- 


ever, Mr. Firestone admitted there was 
and never had been “co-operation 
cordial and constructive.” That principle 
is the making of special brands (third and 
fourth grade) of tires for chain 
and mail-order houses to market at cut- 
rate prices. Mr. Firestone also makes 
third and-fourth grade tires but chiefly to 
enable his dealers to compete. So did 
Mr. Tew, Mr. Davis and Mr. Litchfield | 
until last fortnight. Then they agreed to 
drop the cheap lines they market under 
their own names, tried to coax Mr. Fire- 
stone into the scheme. Mr. Firestone 
would have none of it. It would be an 
admission of defeat in his long, long joust 
with the mail-order tire. 

Said Mr, Firestone to his stockholders: 
“This new policy abandons the principle 
of keeping the independent tire dealer 
competitive in price with special brand 
tires sold by mail order houses and other 
distributors. It is impossible for me 
understand why these three large com- 
panies persist in backing their special 
brand distributors without regard for their 
Own profits. . . .” 


The mail-order houses are determined 
to undersell the Big Four. Mr. Firestone 
S equally determined that they shall do 
nothing of the kind. He insists that the 
vendors of cheap tires misrepresent the 
quality of their wares. Two months ago 


Mr. Firestone met their lower spring & 


stores 


to 


BEER CASES OF STURDY STEEL 


Here’s something new .. the Berloy All-steel Beer Case! 





Neat, compact and attractive, it is ideally suited for 


home use. Being stronger, lighter and smaller than the 


old wood case, it reduces the expense of handling, 


storage, trucking, freight. It stacks easily...is more 
cushion” 
design reduces bottle breakage. Lids are equipped 
with piano-type hinges. Latches operate easily and 


sanitary...can be sterilized. The Berloy ” 


securely. This New Berloy All-steel Beer Case is fin- 
ished in any color with special baked-on enamel. 


Your trade mark die-stamped on front of case... 


For full information and prices, write or wire. 
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STEEL 


CASE DISPLAY 
gagene’ SHELVING 


STAND 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, O. 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS BINS OFFICE FURNITURE WATER COOLER CABINETS 
DISPLAY UNITS SHELVING TIRE RACKS 
AIR CONDITIONING CABINETS LOCKERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED UNITS 


SPECIAL BREWERY EQUIPMENT OF ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 
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IRON 
FIREMAN 


is a self-liquidating 
investment 
Owners realize a return of 


39.44%, annually* 


When a man installs an Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burner in his home or business he gets steady 
heat or power regardless of weather or load condi- 
tions. This feature, plus automatic operation and 
smoke elimination, more than justifies the expendi- 
ture. Yet beyond these advantages is the fact that 
Iron Fireman makes substantial savings over former 
fuel bills. *A national survey of owners showed 
average fuel cost savings of 31.62%, equivalent to } 
a return of 39.44% annually on their original in- 
vestment in Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burners. | 
Here are afew typical examples: 

George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C. ‘‘Fuel sav- | 
ings over hand firing in one winter $1519.65—sav- | 
ings more than enough to pay for Iron Fireman.” 
Byrne’s Half-Way Garage, Providence, R. I. “Our 
fuel bill with oil was $385 a season. With Iron 
Fireman we have reduced this cost to $122.50.” 
Stivers Printing Co., Middletown, N. Y. “In cutting 
our season’s fuel bill from $1550 to $588, Iron 
Fireman provides us adequate heating at about 1/3 
the original cost.” 

Excelsior Creamery Co., Baraboo, Wis. “In 7 months 
of operation Iron Fireman has saved us $1300.” 
Residence of Robert Billard, Topeka, Kans. “Winter 
fuel cost $49.50. This is so much less than the cost 
of heating with other fuels that Iron Fireman will 
pay for itself in two years.” 


FREE HEATING PLANT SURVEY 


Savings such as these should not be ignored. | 
What was the 1932 fuel bill in your business or 
home? Would a 15% to 50% reduction be welcome? 
Your Iron Fireman dealer will gladiy make a free 
survey and give you the facts as they apply to your 
own case. Iron Fireman is quickly installed and can 
be purchased on easy monthly terms. Use the cou- 
pon for survey of your home or business heating 
plant or for descriptive literature. 











IRON FIREMAN MANUI 
3170 W 


ACTURING CO. 
106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send literature Please survey my heating plant. 


Residence = =«-_—s=_— Type Of Bursimess.............csecssveccnsosovecsscsssssees 


Type of Business 


Name 


| of 


summer catalog prices. They promptly 
undercut (TiME, Feb. 13). 
As they eliminated their own cheap 


lines, Mr. Tew, Mr. Davis and Mr. Litch- 


| field simultaneously downed prices on 


their high grade brands. Not until last 
week did Mr. Firestone follow suit, and 
when he did, he cut his cheap tires to mail- 
order levels. Though the general 
price cut was about 20%. it merely 
brought quoted prices into line with actual 
selling prices. Concessions and shading 
had long ago made the old list-prices a 
pleasant fiction. Observers last week 
agreed that Akron’s latest upheaval had 
done little but clear the field for Mr. Fire- 
stone and the mail-order tire to meet in 
single combat. 


> 








Worldly Riches 


When the late Dr. John Thompson 
Dorrance died in 1930 he could not take 
Campbell Soup Co. with him to the grave. 
Last week the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania after much litigation received from 
his estate the largest inheritance tax it has 
ever collected: $14.394.698, the equivalent 
of 14 cans of soup (at 10¢ each) for every 
one of Pennsylvania’s ten million inhabi- 
tants. 





Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Owen D. Young, chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric (recently ordered by court 
decree to rid itself of its Radio Corp. 
stock), was denied by Attorney General 
Cummings the right to continue on the 
Radio Corp. board—unless he resigned 
from General Electric. Beneficent utili- 
tarian though Owen D. Young may be, 
not even he is permitted to be an inter- 
locking director. 

Charles Edwin Mitchell, former chair- 
man of National City Bank, Manhattan, 
now under indictment for tax evasion, and 


| Clarence Dillon of Dillon. Read & Co. (a 


director of Chase National Bank) both 
resigned last week from the board of 
American & Foreign Power, great and un- 
profitable subsidiary of Electric Bond & 
Share, of which Sidney Zollicoffer Mitchell 
(no kin) was chairman till two weeks ago. 


Walter P. Chrysler, Alfred Prit- 


chard Sloan Jr., Frank Couzens (son of | 


the Senator) are three of the 13 directors 
the new National Bank of Detroit 
which two weeks ago succeeded the closed 
Guardian and First National Banks. 
Others: Donaldson Brown, vice president 
of General Motors; Henry Edward Bod- 
man, Detroit lawyer; John Battice Ford 
Jr. (no kin of Henry), vice president of 
Michigan Alkali Co.; James Inglis. chair- 
man of American Blower Corp.; Tracy W. 
McGregor, Detroit philanthropist; James 
Thayer McMillan, president of Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co., vice president 
of the Detroit Free Press ; Peter J. Monag- 
han, Detroit lawyer; James Stansbury 


| Holden. president of the Detroit Real 
| Estate Board; Stanley Reed, Washington 


lawyer; Robert Perry Shorts of Saginaw, 
Mich. Not counting Messrs. Chrysler. 
Sloan and Brown (who have offices in 
Manhattan) there are no New Yorkers on 
the board. Henry Ford, while not a direc- 
tor. helped the new bank by making a de- 
posit of $1.000.000 


list- | 





Cycline ALL Stand 
Guard for You 


This “Better 
‘Property ‘Protection 
Costs So Little + + + 


You know the need for guarding property 
lines—no doubt you've been planning on it 
for some time. "The time was never more 
appropriate—spring is here—and Cyclone 
protection costs so little. 

Cyclone Fence indicates pride of owner- 
ship, enforces the universal law—‘‘My home 
is my castle.” Provides perfect security for 
lawns and gardens—safety for children at 
jlay—this good looking. inexpensive and 
ee barrier harmonizes perfectly with 
any background. 

Outstanding features are rust resistant 
copper steel, heavy galvanizing, improved 
design—and_ erection by  factory-trained 
if desired. Write for free booklet, 


men, 
“Ways to Enrich Home Life,” addres 
Dept. “T.’ 


yclone Fence 


ALG US. PAT. OFF. 


Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland. Cal. 
of fence 


Cyclone—not a “typ a5 


but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence ( ‘ompany and 
identified by this trade-mark. 





The 35 companies in the portfolio 
have continued to pay dividends 
throughout the depression. 


QUANERLY 
WISEME 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 
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Lion of Judah 

Sotat—Albert Cohen—Dutton ($2.40). 

Publishers, like other advertisers, cry 
“Wolf! Wolf!” to a sems-attentive pub- 
lic. Their combined clamor is so deafen- 
ing that it is hard to tell when one of them 
is really in earnest. Consequently, in those 
blue moons when they have something to 
shout about, a sharp-toothed masterpiece 
may slip undetected into the gentle read- 
er’s fold, cause much silent havoc before 
the alarm is given. Though Publisher Dut- 
ton has sounded no extra-special warning, 
Solal is such a masterpiece-in-sheep’s- 
clothing. Wolf would be a misnomer: 
nothing so leonine has come down the 
pike in many a blue moon. 

Though Jewry has given the world 
many a magnum opus, including Christen- 
dom’s best-known book, few  true-blue 
Jewish novels aim at or succeed in putting 
Christian readers in a state of grace. 
Solal does just that; it is a wild, melodra- 
matic romance, stuffed with grotesque 
comedy, Old Testament lamentations, 
sensual psalms, shrewd cynicism and 
shrewder kindliness, ending finally in pure 
parable. When Solai appeared in Paris in 
1930, even the French literary press sput- 
tered: “A great Jewish novel . . . a great 
book .. . tumultuous . . . explosive . . 
overbrimming. .. .” 

On Solal of the Solals, Jewish boy of 
the Greek island of Cephalonia, were 
pinned all the resigned but aspiring hopes 
of his tribe. His rabbi father, head of the 
Solals and No. 1 Jew of the colony, brought 
up his beloved only son to be a good 
Jew. -Little old Uncle Saltiel worshiped 
him, his disreputable cronies idolized him, 
thought him a dayspring from on high, a 
light to lighten his people. But young 
Solal’s fatal beauty kindled passion in 
Adrienne, Gentile wife of the French con- 
sul. Discovered; they fled to Italy. Old 
Uncle Saltiel, sent after them, persuaded 
Solal away from his inamorata, thought 
he had left him safe in boarding school. 
But Solal wanted a better school: he ran 
away and wandered the world. 

When he found Adrienne again she was 
a rich widow, living a peaceful Protestant 
life. She found his beauty more fatal than 
ever. But Solal’s eye was caught by her 
young friend, aristocratic Aude de Maus- 
sane, daughter of a French Senator. Solal 
impressed her father, became his secre- 
tary and won his permission to marry 
Aude—when in shuffled a grotesque dele- 
gation from Cephalonia and ruined every- 
thing. But only momentarily: at Aude’s 
wedding with one of her own kind Solal 
dashed up and carried her off. 

Solal founded a political newspaper: 
power and riches poured into his hands. 
Aude adored her husband until she dis- 
covered his secret: he had transported the 
Jewish colony of Cephalonia to the cel- 
lars of his princely chateau. Daytimes he 
was a tycoon and a Cabinet Minister; at 
night he reverted to the wailing Jew. Aude 
was horrified and left him. Then Solal 
abandoned everything for her—faith, 
riches, power—and became a_ renegade, 
but her love for him was dead. He went 
downhill fast. With the last of his 


strength he went in search of her, found 
her happy in forgetfulness of him. Solal 
meant to kill her but instead he did some- 
thing better. 

Author Cohen is aware of modernists 
(Solal has a soliloquy which will remind 
Ulysses-readers of Mrs. Bloom’s famed 
monolog) but is not bound by modern 
conventions. When he feels like address- 
ing the reader, he does: “(You who read 
this will soon be buried too. Therefore 
kill your arrogance and clothe yourself 
now in goodness.)” With a wildly lavish 
hand he has loaded his story with incon- 
gruous contrasts, but it is powerful enough 
to carry them, and with grace. Solal is 
(almost unbelievably) Author Cohen’s 
first novel. Its success, even in anti- 
Semitic Germany, has amazed him. 

The Author. Born, like his hero, on a 
Greek island (Corfu) 36 years ago, Albert 
Cohen was taken to Marseilles at four. 
After graduating in law from the Univer- 








GANSON Evans DODGE 
STERNE LUHAN 


MABEL 


She is sure she is worth remembering. 
(See col. 3) 


sity of Geneva, he headed the legal depart- 
ment of Cox’s bank in Cairo, worked for 
the World Labor Bureau in Geneva, con- 
tributed to the Nouvelle revue francaise, 
edited La revue juive; revue inter- 
nale. Quiet, rotund, olive-skinned, black- 
mustached, Author Cohen is a serious, 
hard worker (nightly till three or four 
a.m.). He plays with a string of beads, 
oriental-fashion, to keep from smoking too 
much. He has married twice, both times 
a Gentile. His first wife died; his second, 
a “right hand man,” is Marianne Goss, a 
Genevan. They live, with his twelve-year- 
old daughter Miriam, in an ultra-modern 
apartment in Neuilly, whither he moved 
from Geneva three months ago. Author 
Cohen is working on a second novel. be- 
tween whiles attending rehearsals of his 
play, Ezechiel, which won first prize in the 
Odéon Theatre contest last year, is to be 
presented by the Comédie Francaise late 
this month. He has also written a book of 
poetry (Paroles juives; 1921). 


Buffalo Genius 
INTIMATE Memories: BACKGROUND— 
Mabel Dodge Luhan—Harcourt, Brace 


($3). 


Mabel Ganson Evans Dodge Sterne 
Luhan is one of those U. S. women who is 
conscious of having exerted a considerable 
influence, not counting her husbands. Dur- 
ing her second marriage (to Edwin Dodge, 
Boston architect) her salon in Florence 
was famed throughout Europe. “Every- 
body” in the art world visited her, from 
Gertrude Stein to Eleonora Duse. In 
Manhattan she was a hospitable hostess 
to Lincoin Steffens, the late John Reed, 
Walter Lippmann, Emma Goldman, Carl 
Van Vechten, Robert Edmond Jones. She 
was largely responsible for the art exhi- 
bition which featured the famed cubist A 
Nude Descending the Staircase. Her 
fourth and current husband, full-blooded 
Taos Indian Tony Luhan, she met when 
he was acting as model for her third, 
Painter Maurice Sterne. Born into Buffalo 
society, she has always had the money, 
friends and inclination to shift her sphere 
of influence where she would. As readers 
of her first book, Lorenzo in Taos, may re- 
member, her influence has not always been 
appreciated; but that time, Authoress 
Luhan implies, Greek (D. H. Lawrence) 
met Greek (herself). Long at work on her 
Intimate Memories, she has now published 
the first volume, which tells all about her 
first 18 years. 

Unlike Proust’s, Authoress Luhan’s div- 
ing memory fails to bring up pearls; but 
it is not for lack of trying, and she is sure 
they are there. Her natural sympathy 
with people, she says, “has caused me 
many inward conflicts, and it has always 
drawn people to me in the same degree 
that I flowed out to them and identified 
myself with them, and it has always made 
people want to kiss me, to manifest an ac- 
tual nearness and union, finding it com- 
forting and consolatory. It is the only gen- 
ius I have ever had but it has been enough, 
and these pages are given to recording its 
progress.” Her own account, however, 
makes herself out an unextraordinary only 
child. Her parents got along badly. Her 
father used to slam the front door so 
much, in fact, that her mother finally at- 
tached a harp-like arrangement to it which 
transmuted a bang into gently dying tin- 
kles. Things Authoress Luhan remem- 
bers: that a servant-girl first (uncon- 
sciously) aroused her sexually; that the 
boys & girls of her set kept notebooks, 
with preferred ratings of the opposite sex; 
that Nina Wilcox (Putnam Ogle) was her 
playmate, though Mrs. Ogle disapproved of 
her; that they used to steal number-plates 
from front doors; that in the summers she 
stayed with her grandparents at Lenox or 
Newport. At Newport she thinks she 
used to swim at a place called Bailey’s 
Beach—“T haven’t been there since I was 
eight or ten years old but I think that was 
the name of that little beach where we 
went with our nurses to bathe.” In due 
season she was presented to Buffalo so- 
ciety. 

From some references to her Memories 
in Lorenzo in Taos, readers might have 
supposed that Authoress Luhan’s autobi- 
ographical purpose was to rip off the veils 
and drawers of Victorian hypocrisy. But 
very little is removed in this first act. 
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Tablecloth | 
Artists... 


have you ever tried 
Mongol Colored Pencils! 


RE you a tablecloth artist? Then be 
A up-to-date! Make your sketches 
and notations stand out. Use the new 
Mongol Colored Pencil. That’s the way 
to get attention! 

Yes—and color psychology works 
just as well in the office. It meznsa lot 
to have your O. K’s and memos in vivid, 
eye-catching color. But perhaps you’ve 
steered clear of colored pencils. Perhaps 
you found them a nuisance, with their 
soft, fat, clumsy leads, crumbling under 
the slightest pressure, and needing to be 
sharpened every other stroke. If so, the 
new Mongol will make a big hit. 

It has a strong, thin lead. Writes 
smoothly and clearly. Sharpens to a 
needle-point. Stands all kinds of pressure. 
Gives brilliant color.Wears down slowly. 

Try the new Mongol for the sake of 
better results and economy. At leading 
stationers everywhere—10¢ each. 


FREE— Artists, Designers, Statisticians—anyone 
using color at home or in the office—write for Folder 
telling how YOU CAN PAINT with Mongol Col- 
ored Pencils, brush and water. Address Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co., Dept. T334, 37 Greenpoini 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


write, draw or paint with 


MONGOL 


COLORED 
Indelible 


PENCILS 






ors. Sold sing- 
ly or in assort- 
ments. Round and 
Hexagon shepes, 


EBERHARD FABER 








Eva Gay—Evelyn Scott—Smith & 
Haas ($2.50). 
Authoress Scott likes a big canvas. In 


Migrations and The Wave, she filled a 
panoramic picture of the Civil War with 
hundreds of figures, a meticulously color- 
ful background. A Calendar of Sin made 
No. 3 of her U. S. historical series. Eva 
Gay is not quite so big (only 799 pages), 
but its figures are few, its background so 


| subdued that attention is glaringly focused 


on the three main characters. Many a 


| wearied reader will not be attentive to the 





| carefully cultivated small-town girl. 


bitter end. 

Eva Gay was a small-town only child, 
brought up in the late 19th Century tra- 
dition of fearing God, honoring her par- 
ents, seeing, doing, knowing no evil. But 
Eva wanted to know what it was all about, 
wanted to be something better than a 
She 


| dabbled in books, woman’s suffrage, radi- 
| calism; when the War gave her the chance 


she went to France as a nurse. Mean- 
while Hans Haaska, Missouri doctor’s son, 
was finding his painful way through prig- 
gishness to virtue. In England he was 
doing well in biology when his sister’s 
death called him home. There he married 
an older woman, narrow, Fundamentalist, 
and together they went to Africa to physic 
the heathen. But his marriage went to 
smash on the Rock of Ages. When he met 
a second-rate singer who flattered him, 


| though a child could have told him not to 








| take a chance, he did, with disastrous re- 


sults. Disillusioned, middle-aged but still 
far from sophisticated, Dr. Haaska met 
Nurse Gay in the army. They hit it off 
well till Artist Evan happened along; then 
they all had a bad time. Of the three, 
aging Dr. Haaska came off best. 
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Again, Marie Antoinette 

MarigE ANTOINETTE—Stefan 
Viking ($3.50). 

Apparently because 1933 is the 40th an- 
niversary of Marie Antoinette’s death, this 
is her second biography in twelve weeks. 
Katharine Anthony’s life (Trae, Feb. 20) 
was only a vignette compared to Biogra- 
pher Zweig’s life-size portrait. Zweig is 
not interested in Marie because she was a 
queen who came to a bad end, but because 
she was “the average woman of yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow . . . and therefore 
(one might fancy) unsuited to become the 
heroine of a tragedy. ... But tragedy 
arises no less when a momentous position, 
a crushing responsibility, is thrust upon a 
mediocrity or a weakling. Indeed, tragedy 
in this form makes a strong appeal to our 
human sympathies. . .. Marie Antoi- 
nette, the mediocrity, achieved a greatness 
commensurate with her destiny.” 

Zweig agrees with Katharine Anthony 
that Count Fersen was Marie’s lover in 
fact, and gives strongly circumstantial evi- 
cence to prove it. But many an anecdote 
that has been accepted as historical Zweig 
pronounces completely untrustworthy. 
Whatever her last words may have been, 
they were 7iv/, says Zweig, an apology for 
stepping on her executioner’s toes. (“An 
anecdote too good to be true!”) Docu- 
ments in her case, he says, have been fur- 
ther confounded by one Baron Feuillet de 


Zweig— 


Conches, long regarded as an expert on 
the period and now known to have been a 
forger. About Louis XVI’s lack of viril. 
ity (“In the 18th Century natural things 
were still regarded with naturalness”) 
Zweig is perfectly explicit, thinks it a 
strong reason for Louis’s inert downfall. 

For a brief study of Marie Antoinette, 
Katharine Anthony’s book remains excel- 
lent, but Zweig’s version dwarfs it. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club has chosen it for 
April. 


Kossovia 

Fripay’s Bustness—Maurice Baring— 
Knopf ($2.35). 

Few writers in any country can be so 
urbanely charming as Maurice Baring 
when he sets his mind to it. Some of his 
books have been more ambitious than 
Friday’s Business but none is more de 
lightful. A modern Prince Otto without 
the Presbyterian implications, this tale of 
an imaginary European country is so de- 
tachedly and lightly told that even its 
theatrically tragic end brings only smiles 
of applause. 

When Patrick met Countess Marie at 
his father’s place in Ireland they were 
much taken with each other, became en- 
gaged under her mother’s unsuspecting 
nose. When she went back to Kossovia, 
Patrick followed to clinch matters. Ar- 
rived in Novograd, he found Marie's 
return had been delayed; meantime he 
discovered old schoolmates there and 
began to enjoy Kossovian society. Beau 
tiful Eurydice had begun to attract him 
even before his airplane crash; afterwards, 
he had no eyes for anyone else and could 
not remember ever having seen Marie 
before. But Eurydice, having more po- 
litical fish to fry, gave Patrick only cool 
encouragement. When the fish were well 
cooked and the government overturned, 
Patrick was hit on the head in a riot and 
found he remembered Marie very well. 
But before they had time for a_ happy 
ending, Patrick’s old Etonian spirit got 
him into a last and fatal scrape. 


—— —s 


Female Weakness 


Ma Jeeter’s Girts—Dorothy Thomas 
—Knopf ($1.75). 

“Some families has one weakness ané 
some has another.” The Jeeter weakness 
sufficiently pronounced to be recognized 
by everybody as a family trait, was the 
girls’ tendency to have babies before they 
were married. Ma Jeeter admitted the 
tendency frankly, philosophically, but she 
never made the mistake of regarding it 
as more than a minor failing. 

Of the six girls only Lena was reaily 
unlucky. It was the hired man. “He said 
sure he’d marry her but he never. Just 
skipped out.” Bell’s man stood by her 
“He was here and they was married 4 
good half-hour before the baby come. 
Ma had to get the sheriff after Ella's 
Oscar, but then everything was all right. 
Laura’s baby “come so little ahead o 
time it wasn’t hardly noticeable,” but poor 
Laura married the wrong man. When 
Lizzie and Carl had a lover’s quarrel, Ma 
straightened it out herself with a shotgun 
Evie had a real wedding with all the fix 
ings; but her sisters were horrified when 
she told them why she had no cause 
hurry. 
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Refinement Evident in 


Ewery Detail 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


In Europe ..in America. .and all the world around 


It has been proved again and again, in all 
parts of the world, throughout thirty 


years, that Buick gives more and better 








miles. Better miles—naturally. The new 
Buick brings you the long wheelbase, the size and 
weight, which are absolutely necessary to real road- 
ability and comfort. More miles, too. The records show 


that many, many Buicks are still serving after having 


a Te 








gone 200,000 miles and more. The wise place for your 
money, when buying a car, is a Buick. It satisfies your 
desires by its finer quality. It protects your purse by its 
longer, more trouble-free service. That is why this moder- 
ately priced Buick is such a favorite all ’round the world. 


The 20 new Buick models are offered at moderate prices on convenient G. M. A. C. 
terms, All are Buicks through and through, They have new Bodies by Fisher, 
Valwe-in-Head Straight Eight Engines cushioned in rubber,and new Fisher No Draft 


Ventilation, Individually Controlled. All are fine, economical motor car investments, 








CONGO 


A prominent Belgian industrialist uses 
his Buick on blistering desert drives 
from Algiers to the Belgian Congo, 
and finds that “‘ Buick gives more and 
better miles.’” 


TURKEY 


Buick cars won first and second place in 
Lurkey’s first motor race, at Istanbul 
in 1932, thereby strengthening their 
hold on the affections of motorists in 
that country. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK 


CHINA 


America’s women, delighted with 
Buick beauty, will be interested in this 
flower-decked sedan of a Chinese bride 
— novel in style, but a Buick through 
and through. 


"ROUND THE WORLD 


Recently, a European Boy Scout drove 
his Buick ’round the world alone, and 
paid high tribute to Buick performance 
and reliability when leaving America 
for his home. 


WILL BUILD THEM...A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





“DRAIN ‘WINTER’ OIL ?” 


Sure I'll 


SAY YES 


[+ saved me money last year 


“May I drain that winter-worn oil?” That’s the timely question 


Texaco Dealers are asking motorists everywhere. They are thinking 
of your car. They know the results of improper lubrication—of 


driving with the wrong grade of oil! 


The wrong grade of motor oil is responsible for a great deal of 


motor wear. Delicately fitted engine parts come into contact at 


D R A | N F | L L a terrific speed. They must have a tough, full-bodied oil to cushion 


the impact and reduce friction—mile after mile! 


N 
ve 


SAY “YES” when the Texaco man asks to drain your crankcase. = 


Fill with the right grade of Crack-proof Texaco Motor Oil! It stand¢,”} 
4 
up under extreme pressure. It holds its oiliness at highest engines 


heat. Don’t guess about the oil in your crankcase. SAY “YESS 
« 
z 


Bo). OSG SLR tae 
TEXACO Crack-proof MOTOR OIL 


COPYRIGHT, 1933, THE TEXAS COMPANY 


For those who prefer a 100% paraffin base oil The New WAX FREE HAVOLINE moror OIL == premium priced and worth it 
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